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Having  missed  last  year's  "Cedar  Swamp  Winter  Stomp," 
led  by  the  Sudbury  Valley  Trustees,  SVT,  to  the  swamp  that 
nestles  the  source  of  the  Sudbury  River  at  Cedar  Swamp 
Pond,  in  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  I  was  determined  not  to 
repeat  that  mistake  this  time  around.  Although  I  have  paddled  by 
canoe  to  the  source  and  its  tributary  brooks  several  times,  usually 
in  early  spring  when  the  water  runs  high,  and  once  in  the  fall,  I  had 
yet  to  set  foot  into  the  swamp  and  pond  when  frozen  solid,  that  is, 
"stomping"  on  ice.  This  word  "stomp,"  which  I  find  cogent  and 
sure,  my  old  Webster's  Second  Edition  defines  as  a  dialectal  form 
of  stamp,  the  name  stamp  being  "the  act  of  stamping;  as,  a  stamp 
of  the  foot;"  and,  as  a  verb,  "to  bring  (the  foot)  down  forcibly  upon 
something,"  among  related  definitions.  Yet,  I  wonder  if  "stomp" 
may  not  as  well  be  a  corruption  of  stump,  which,  according  to 
the  same  dictionary,  means,  as  a  name,  "(a)  the  sound  of  a  heavy, 
clumsy,  trampling  step;  (b)  such  a  step,"  and,  as  a  verb,  among 
other  things,  "to  walk  stiffly,  heavily  or  noisily,  as  with  a  wooden 
leg."  Stamp  sounds  mechanical,  stump  may  imply  an  impediment 
or  handicap,  and  both  words  have  their  use,  but  our  "stomp"  rings 
willful  and  sure. 

And  so  we  set  out  on  our  winter  stomp  on  a  mild  early 
afternoon,  under  a  clear  though  pale  sky,  our  group  led  by 
Lydia  Rogers,  who  pointed  to  and  explained  animal  tracks  in 
the  hardened  snow  along  our  way;  tracks  that  I  light  upon  in  our 
own  home  backyard,  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  all  winter  long 
from  deer,  coyotes,  foxes,  raccoons,  turkeys,  cottontails,  skunks, 
and  what  not,  except  for  the  spoors  of  bears  and  moose.  Lydia 
yet  comes  across  as  a  keen  naturalist  and  communicates  with 
contagious  enthusiasm.  She  can  make  one  go  in  for  a  squirrel's 
track  over  the  better  part  of  an  hour!  We  had  made  rendezvous 
at  Saint  Luke's  Cemetery,  off  Hopkinton  Road  (Route  135),  in 
Westborough,  and  parked  our  cars  at  the  far  north  corner  of  the 
graveyard,  along  a  row  of  Scotch  Pines,  Pinus  sylvestris.  We  set 
out  by  the  side  of  a  fenced  community  vegetable  plot  and  trudged 
on  crunchy  snow  along  the  edge  of  a  forty  or  fifty-acre  field,  an 
oaken  wood  to  our  left,  field  and  wood  part  of  a  large  tract  of  high 
ground  that  juts  deep  into  Cedar  Swamp,  the  ground  gradually 


dropping  past  the  end  of  the  field,  the  drop  perceptible  only  in 
the  gradual  changes  in  vegetation.  Alongside  the  field,  the  oaken 
wood  consists  mostly  of  Red,  Black,  and  White  Oak,  Quercus 
rubra,  velutina,  and  alba,  with  a  few  White  Pines,  Pinus  strobus, 
scattered  amidst.  Past  the  end  of  the  field,  along  a  snowmobile 
trail  that  heads  into  the  thick  of  the  wood,  White  Oak  becomes 
predominant,  with  Common  Witch-hazel,  Hamamelis  virginiana, 
in  the  understory.  Farther  in,  the  wood  becomes  moist  enough 
to  harbor  thickets  of  Common  Highbush  Blueberry,  Vaccinium 
corymbosum,  and  Common  Winterberry  Holly,  Ilex  verticillata, 
under  the  White  Oak  canopy.  Scarlet  holly  berries,  however  few 
left  on  the  bushes,  brightened  up  the  rather  austere  scene.  So 
far,  only  a  small  flock  of  American  Robins,  Turdus  migratorius, 
had  brought  some  color  to  our  eyes.  Somewhere  along  our  way, 
the  spires  of  Atlantic  White  Cedar,  Chamaecyparis  thyoides,  had 
begun  to  appear  in  the  far  background  along  both  sides  of  the  trail, 
the  cedar  swamp  closing  in. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  crunchy  snow  and  ice  on  the 
trail  gave  way  to  solid,  marble-hard  ice,  that  is,  frozen  swamp 
water,  as  we  entered  the  cedar  swamp.  From  there  on  we  were 
"stomping"  indeed.  One  could  almost  draw  a  boundary  line  where 
oak  gives  way  to  cedar.  Rather  suddenly,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  Atlantic  White  Cedar  trees:  tall  and 
slender,  with  sparse  but  beautiful  green  sprigs,  and  with  tightly 
furrowed  reddish  bark  spiraling  up  the  masts.  Close-up,  the 
fan-shaped  sprays  of  scale-like  leaves  gave  off  a  faint  smell, 
pleasantly  aromatic  and  reminiscent,  I  thought,  of  that  of  the 
Arborvitae.  A  conifer,  the  Atlantic  White  Cedar  bears  tiny  dark 
brown  globular  woody  cones.  The  underbrush  vegetation  had 
also  changed:  thickets  of  Swamp  Rose,  Rosa  palustris,  with  red 
rosehips  for  the  eye  to  indulge  in;  Swamp  or  Clammy  Azalea, 
Rhododendron  viscosum,  with  conspicuous  flower  buds  stained 
a  vivid  yellow-green  and  held  up  for  all  to  see;  Summersweet  or 
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Sweet  Pepperbush,  Clethra  alnifolia,  with  dry  seed  capsules  in 
disheveled  and  nodding  racemes;  Swamp  Sweetbells  or  Swamp 
Leucothoe,  Leucothoe  racemosa,  also  known  as  Fetterbush,  in 
profuse  growth  all  over  that  part  of  the  swamp  and  displaying 
an  array  of  dainty  flower  buds  covered  with  dark  crimson 
bracts  on  slender  one-sided  racemes,  a  lovely  sight;  tall  bushes 
of  Maleberry  or  Panicled  Andromeda,  Lyonia  ligustrina,  with 
globe-like,  five-parted  brown  seed  capsules  in  dense,  panicled 
racemes.  What  else?  Alders,  Alnus  spp. ,  with  dangling  aments  and 
woody  cones;  more  Blueberry  and  Winterberry  Holly  thickets; 
and  thin,  translucent  frond  remnants  of  Royal  Ferns,  Osmunda 
regalis.  Approaching  the  edge  of  the  pond,  there  spread  beds  of 
Leatherleaf,  Chamaedaphne  calyculata,  the  foliage  tinted  a  rich, 
leathery  brown,  its  presence  indicative  of  wetland  and  bog  plants 
not  readily  visible  in  winter. 

How  beautiful,  we  all  concurred,  this  great  and  truly  wild 
Cedar  Swamp!  It  stretches,  according  to  Edwin  Way  Teale's 
account  in  A  Conscious  Stillness:  Two  Naturalists  on  Thoreau  s 
Rivers,  "over  nearly  fourteen  hundred  acres,"  while  Cedar 
Swamp  Pond  "hub  of  the  wetland  .  .  .  nestles  at  its  center."  We 
had  reached  the  pond,  a  desolate  twenty-acre  sheet  of  whitish- 
gray  ice,  rimmed  by  the  cedars'  wispy  spires  all  around.  The 
pond  resembled  a  vast  hall  with  a  shiny  marble  floor  and  an 
alabaster  vault.  We  ambled  over  the  ice  or  slid  manner  of  a  dance, 
while  one  youngster  played  seal  upon  it.  Daylight  still  short,  the 
sky  began  to  grow  a  little  dim;  a  mantle  of  cloud,  more  like  an 
advancing  light  shadow,  overtaking  us.  Gray  streaks  scoured  the 
air  and  not  a  wild  creature  appeared  in  sight.  The  emptiness  and 
sense  of  desolation  inscrutably  braced  up  one's  inner  tone. 

Cedar  Swamp  Pond,  with  its  tributary  brooks  in  the  watershed 
of  the  surrounding  Cedar  Swamp,  has  been  acknowledged  for  as 
long  as  records  have  been  kept  as  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sudbury  River,  in  Westborough,  the  other  source  lying  farther 
south  at  Whitehall  Pond,  in  Hopkinton.  Cedar  Swamp  Pond 
lies  but  two  and  a  half  miles  away  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Assabet  River  at  the  Assabet  Mill  Pond,  both  sources  in  the  town 
of  Westborough,  Massachusetts.  Henry  Thoreau  never  reached 
the  headwaters  of  his  rivers,  neither  by  boat  nor  by  foot.  In  June 
of  1854,  walking  from  Framingham  up  the  Sudbury's  winding 
course,  Thoreau  got  as  far  as  "a  pretty  high  hill  east  of  and  near 
to  Ashland,"  where  a  young  man  picking  strawberries  "pointed 


toward  Hopkinton  southwesterly  and  said  that  it  was  four  miles 
thither  straight  and  six  to  Whitehall  Pond  (the  source  of  the  river), 
but  a  great  deal  farther  by  the  river,  that  boats  were  used  here  at 
Ashland,  and  pouts  and  pickerel  caught."  Of  the  two  "recorded" 
headwaters  of  the  Sudbury  River,  Whitehall  Pond,  in  Hopkinton, 
appears  to  be  the  remoter  source.  Its  waters  reach  the  Sudbury 
via  Whitehall  Brook,  which  empties  into  the  river  one-third  of  a 
mile  down  from  the  river's  outlet  at  Cedar  Swamp  Pond.  From 
his  lookout  at  that  "pretty  high  hill"  in  Ashland,  Thoreau  had 
come  within  about  seven  miles  of  Cedar  Swamp  Pond,  as  the 
crow  flies. 
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Remembering  Mary  Sherwood 

Bonita  Robbins 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  Silver  Bells  and  Cockle  Shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Mary  Sherwood,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  nursery  rhyme  "Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary" 
because  to  me  Mary  Sherwood  conjures  so  many 
contrary  thoughts  and  impressions  in  my  mind.1  When  I  first 
met  Mary,  I  was  an  eighteen-year-old  high  school  student.  The 
occasion  was  a  cook-out  at  my  parents',  Roland  and  Geraldine 
Robbins',  home  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  for  members  of  The 
Thoreau  Society's  Annual  Gathering  in  July  of  1962.  Mary 
soon  became  a  regular  visitor  to  our  home.  I  can  still  see  her 
aged  station  wagon  with  a  kayak  strapped  on  top  pulling  into 
our  driveway,  and  then  as  she  walked  purposely  to  my  father's 
office.  There  she  would  discuss  matters  related  to  the  life  and 
work  of  H.  D.  Thoreau  with  my  father,  who  was  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  After  their  meeting,  Mary 
would  often  join  us  for  dinner.  Mary  always  had  a  lot  to  say  on 
subjects  that  were  interesting  to  her,  but  I  began  to  wonder  if 
she  was  selectively  deaf  because  she  heard  only  what  concerned 
her  and  ignored  everything  else.  To  me,  Mary  was  like  the  sun 
on  a  very  cold  winter's  day — very  bright  and  intense,  with  no 
warming  breeze  to  offset  the  cold  hardness. 

As  we  became  better  acquainted,  Mary  would  invite  me 
to  dinner  at  her  place.  When  she  first  moved  to  Concord,  Mary 
rented  a  small  building  that  had  once  been  a  chicken  coop  on  the 
property  of  a  family  living  on  Lowell  Road  in  Concord.  Mary 
had  blocked  off  a  section  near  the  stove,  and  I  recall  the  interior 
to  be  warm  and  cozy.  Over  dinner  she  would  tell  me  about  her 
life.  She  was  born  May  1 ,  1 906,  the  elder  of  two  sisters,  into 
a  working  class  family  in  Connecticut.  Her  father  believed  that 
education  was  wasted  on  girls,  and  at  his  insistence  Mary  had  to 
drop  out  of  high  school  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory.  Mary  stayed 
on  the  job,  quietly  saving  her  money,  until  she  was  twenty-one 
when  she  quit,  moved  out  of  her  parent's  home,  and  went  to 
work  as  a  mother's  helper  until  she  completed  her  high  school 
education.  Then,  she  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  became  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  graduate  with 
a  degree  in  forestry,  in  1935.  In  addition  to  her  studies  in  Forestry 
Management,  Mary  took  a  course  in  home  economics  because 
she  believed  it  was  important  to  learn  the  basics  of  a  healthy  diet 
so  that  she  would  be  able  to  get  the  most  for  her  money  and  spend 
the  least  amount  of  time  on  a  subject  that  was  of  little  interest  to 
her.  Mary  felt  the  same  way  about  clothes.  She  allotted  a  certain 
amount  of  time  checking  out  fashions  and  makeup,  and  then 
waited  for  sales  to  make  any  purchases  she  needed.  Mary  also 
knew  that  a  car  would  be  essential  to  the  life  of  a  forest  ranger 
because  it  would  give  her  opportunity  to  travel  to  remote  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  freedom  to  travel  whenever  she  chose. 

Mary  told  me  that  it  was  during  this  period  in  her  life  that 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  She  was  particularly  inspired  by  his  work  as  a  naturalist 
and  philosopher  who  believed  that  by  simplifying  ones  needs 
a  person  would  be  free  to  pursue  what  was  most  essential  in 
life.  It  was  in  the  writings  of  Thoreau  that  she  finally  found  a 
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soul-mate  in  all  that  she  valued  in  life  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
environmental  causes  she  would  devote  her  life's  work  to. 

After  Mary  settled  in  Concord,  she  taught  at  Concord 
Academy  but  soon  quit  over  differences  with  the  staff.  She  left 
her  position  at  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  for  similar 
reasons.  In  fact,  Mary  had  a  long  history  of  clashing  with 
authority  figures  and  co-workers  in  the  many  different  places 
she  worked.  Mary  told  me  it  was  because  she  was  a  woman  in  a 
man's  world  and  because  men  do  not  like  to  be  challenged  by  a 
woman.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  Mary  would  walk  out  of 
a  position  that  would  offer  her  advancement  in  her  profession 
rather  than  be  intimidated  by  a  supervisor  or  co-worker. 

In  between  her  various  professional  positions,  Mary  often 
supplemented  her  income  by  working  as  a  chambermaid  in  a  motel 
to  help  meet  expenses.  In  many  ways,  this  arrangement  worked 
well  for  her  because  she  would  complete  her  chambermaid 
duties  by  noon  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  writing  and  other 
intellectual  endeavors.  One  thing  I  greatly  admired  about  Mary 
was  her  ability  to  regroup  and  strike  out  on  her  own  despite 
her  many  setbacks.  For  many  years,  Mary  migrated  between 
New  England  and  Florida.  She  thought  nothing  of  securing  her 
kayak  to  the  top  of  that  rattling,  old  station  wagon  and  put  all 
her  possessions  into  the  back,  including  her  beloved  cat  Missy 
and  an  old  manual  typewriter.  In  addition  to  staying  at  camp 
grounds  along  the  way  she  often  camped  out  in  cemeteries.  She 
felt  perfectly  secure  in  cemeteries  because  many  people  were 
afraid  to  go  there  at  night. 

In  addition  to  Mary's  fearlessness,  I  admired  her  lack  of 
attachment  to  material  possessions,  which  she  saw  as  allowing 
her  the  freedom  to  pursue  her  most  cherished  goals.  I  think  Mary 
saw  Thoreau  as  a  guide  to  living  a  very  simple  life,  someone 
whose  words  could  help  her  through  difficult  times.  And,  like 
Thoreau,  she  was  never  so  proud  that  she  was  unwilling  to  do 
basic  tasks.  Mary  could  understand  why  birds  needed  to  flock 
together,  but  not  why  her  fellow  human  beings  might  have  the 
same  need.  I  do  not  think  Mary  was  deliberately  mean;  I  just 
don't  think  she  could  relate  to  the  concerns  and  aspirations  of 
the  average  person.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  her  life  made 
her  that  way. 

When  Mary  settled  in  Concord,  she  quickly  became  very 
involved  with  the  Thoreau  Society  and  was  integral  in  founding 
of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  which  was  seen  by  Mary  as  a  way  to 
make  Thoreau  more  accessible  to  the  wider  public.  One  evening 
in  the  late  1960s,  Mary  invited  me  to  dinner  at  the  Lyceum 
headquarters  on  Belknap  Street  in  Concord  where  she  was 
working  as  a  live-in  curator.  While  I  was  not  involved  in  any 
Thoreau  Lyceum  or  Society  activities  at  this  time,  it  quickly 
became  very  apparent  just  how  important  the  Lyceum  was  to 
Mary.  She  put  her  heart  and  soul  into  getting  it  off  the  ground. 
But  sadly,  I  soon  began  to  hear  from  her  and  others  the  familiar 
refrain  of  growing  tensions.  The  situation  reached  a  crisis 
point  at  the  1968  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  when 
Mary,  dressed  in  sack  cloth  and  holding  a  candle,  appeared  on 
the  podium  and  demanded  to  be  heard.  After  she  spoke,  she 
blew  out  her  candle  and  left  the  meeting,  leaving  scurrilous 
pamphlets  in  back  of  the  church  that  accused  some  members 
of  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  of  conspiring 
to  drive  her  out  of  her  position  as  curator  of  the  Lyceum.  While 
I  didn't  witness  Mary's  appearance,  I  soon  heard  about  it  from 
my  parents  and  other  Thoreauvians.  As  shocking  and  hurtful 
as  Mary's  accusations  were,  many  of  her  friends  and  admirers 
were  also  very  worried  about  the  condition  of  her  physical  and 
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mental  health  as  well  as  her  safety. 

Mary  was  out  of  touch  for  about  a  year,  living  in  Florida  and 
recovering  from  physical  ailments  and  a  stressed  nervous  system. 
After  she  regained  her  health,  Mary  settled  in  Maine  and  would 
often  visit  us  when  she  was  in  the  Concord  area.  During  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  both  Mary  and  my  father,  along  with  other  concerned 
citizens,  were  very  active  in  the  Save  Walden  Pond  Advisory 
Committee  that  was  organized  to  form  and  develop  a  plan  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  Walden  Pond.  In  addition  to 
the  pond  being  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  people  from  all  over 
the  country  and  world,  it  was  also  a  popular  recreational  spot 
for  people  in  the  area  to  boat,  swim,  sunbathe,  and  picnic.  By 
the  1970s,  it  had  gotten  so  over-crowded  that  during  the  summer 
months  traffic  was  backed  up  for  miles  with  frustrated  visitors 
looking  for  a  place  to  park  and  irate  local  residents  trying  to  cope 
with  roads  jammed  with  traffic.  The  shore  and  banks  of  Walden 
had  become  badly  damaged  because  of  erosion  and  overuse. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  coverage  in  the  local,  Boston,  and  even 
national  press  about  how  to  restore  Walden  Pond. 

On  July  9,  1974,  a  bill  was  signed  transferring  the 
administration  of  the  reservation  from  the  Middlesex  County 
Commissioners  to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1975.  Right 
after  the  Walden  Pond  Advisory  Committee  disbanded,  a  new 
committee  called  Friends  of  Walden  Pond  was  formed.  There 
were  several  other  organizations  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  Walden  State  Park.  The  Thoreau  Society  was  committed  to 
encouraging  interest  in  the  writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
advocated  for  the  preservation  of  "Thoreau  Country"  including 
Walden  Pond.  Independent  Thoreau  Scholar  Thomas  Blanding 
headed  the  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance.  Later,  rock 
star  Don  Henley  founded  the  Walden  Woods  Project.  In  1980, 
Mary  Sherwood  founded  a  new  organization  called  Walden 
Forever  Wild  that  was  dedicated  to  turning  Walden  Pond  State 
Reservation  into  a  national  or  state  sanctuary  to  restrict  public 
access  and  protect  the  pond  and  surrounding  area.  Mary,  then  in 
her  seventies,  took  it  upon  herself  to  restore  the  denuded  banks  of 
Walden  with  new  plantings.  All  of  these  groups  recognized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  Walden  as  a  natural,  historical,  and 
recreational  resource.  Where  they  often  differed  was  on  how  to 
achieve  their  aims.  How  much  would  be  set  aside  for  study  of  the 
environment?  For  recreational  purposes?  For  study  of  the  writings 
and  life  of  H.D.Thoreau?  Since  there  were  so  many  deeply  held 
convictions  on  the  part  of  the  participants  and  organizations,  the 
arguments  could  be  heated. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  became  involved  in  controversy 
again.  She  was  uncompromising  in  her  belief  that  public  access  to 
Walden  should  be  limited  and  bathing  should  be  banned.  This  put 
her  at  odds  with  other  committee  members,  including  my  father, 
who  believed  that  bathing  should  be  allowed  on  a  limited  basis. 
I  remember  how  they  would  argue  about  the  swimming  issue. 
Roland,  my  father,  would  often  tell  her  that  she  would  get  most 
of  what  she  wanted  if  she  would  be  more  willing  to  compromise 
and  stop  writing  letters  to  the  press  about  "the  bikini  set"  and  "the 
hippie  crowd"  that  were  taking  over  Walden  Pond.  As  a  child 
growing  up  in  tenements  in  Brighton  and  Allston,  he  often  had 
taken  the  train  to  Concord  and  had  enjoyed  a  day  of  swimming 
and  hiking  at  Walden.  As  such,  he  knew  how  important  it  was 
for  city  dwellers  to  be  able  to  get  out  in  the  country  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  On  the  other  hand,  Mary  often  accused  him  of 
caving  into  popular  pressure.  At  the  time,  my  mother  worked 
at  the  Concord  Journal  and  would  occasionally  act  as  a  sort  of 
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emissary  between  them.  Sometimes  Mary  would  write  letters  to 
my  mother,  confiding  to  her  the  difficulties  she  had  in  dealing  with 
my  father  and  other  committee  members.  She  alw  ays  included  the 
stipulation  of  "Don't  tell  Roland  about  what  I'm  doing."  Despite 
their  differences,  I  believe  Mary  and  my  father  had  a  genuine 
regard  for  one  another  because  of  their  mutual  dedication  to 
Thoreau.  After  my  father  died  in  1987, 1  saw  very  little  of  Mary 
for  several  years,  but  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  she  had 
established  The  Roland  W.  Robbins  Fund  in  his  memory  at  Walden 
Forever  Wild.  The  fund  was  to  be  used  to  educate  the  public  about 
Walden  Pond  and  the  environment.  Many  of  Roland's  friends  and 
admirers  donated  to  this  fund.  A  few  years  later  I  lost  all  contact 
with  Walden  Forever  Wild  when  Mary  moved  into  a  rest  home  in 
her  native  Connecticut  where  she  died  in  2001.  Before  Mary  left, 
she  donated  some  of  her  papers  to  The  Thoreau  Institute  and  her 
journals  to  The  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

Over  the  years  I've  often  thought  about  Mary  and  the 
considerable  impact  she  had  on  my  life  both  in  positive  and 
negative  ways,  and  I  keep  returning  to  the  old  nursery  rhyme: 
"Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary  how  does  your  garden  grow?"  And 
my  mind  will  wander  back  to  the  spring  of  1964,  when  my  father 
built  a  replica  of  Thoreau' s  House  at  Walden  Pond  on  the  slight 
hill  at  the  back  of  our  property.  As  a  sort  of  house-warming  gift, 
Mary  planted  many  wildflowers  from  her  garden  in  Connecticut 
around  the  replica.  Despite  the  many  ups  and  downs  in  Mary's 
life,  the  wildflowers  were  still  growing  even  after  the  cabin  was 
dismantled  and  removed  to  the  Thoreau  Institute  in  1996.  As 
recently  as  the  spring  of  2007,  I  know  the  trillium,  blood  root, 
ladies  slippers,  and  Solomon's  seal  plants  were  still  flourishing. 
I  hope  that  even  if  all  the  wildflowers  have  since  been  uprooted 
and  thrown  away,  they  will  put  down  roots  where  they  land  and 
create  a  new  garden  filled  with  flowers  as  fascinating  and  contrary 
as  Mary  Sherwood;  delicate  yet  tenacious,  fierce  and  fragile,  wild 
and  free  wherever  they  grow. 

The  complete  version  of  Bonita  Robbins'  remembrances  of  Mary 
Sherwood  can  be  found  with  Mary's  papers  at  The  Concord  Free  Public  Library 

and  the  Thoreau  Institute,  Lincoln.  Mass. 


Mary  Sherwood  and  Roland  Robbins 
Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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Saving  the  Land:  Thoreau's 
Environmental  Ethic  and  its 
Influence  on  Mabel  Loomis  Todd 
and  Millicent  Todd  Bingham 

Julie  Do  brow 


There  is  a  story,  perhaps  apocryphal,  that  in  1856  Henry 
David  Thoreau  briefly  held  an  infant  girl  in  his  arms. 
However,  "he  did  not  know  which  end  was  which!  . .  .After 
one  agonized  moment  the  bewildered  man,  with  a  groan  of  relief, 
relinquished  me  to  the  giver.  Apparently  babies  bore  no  large  part 
in  Henry's  scheme  of  life."1  So  wrote  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  of 
a  story  told  to  her  by  her  mother,  in  a  posthumously  published 
monograph  about  her  memories  of  the  Thoreau  family,  longtime 
friends  of  her  parents  and  grandparents.  Although  Thoreau  may 
have  only  literally  touched  her  briefly,  the  larger  imprint  of  his 
views  was  one  that  helped  orient  her  family,  as  well  as  Todd 
herself,  toward  a  life-long  appreciation  of  the  environment  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  development  of  her  progressive  beliefs  about 
environmental  preservation. 

To  the  extent  that  she  is  remembered  today,  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd  (1856-1932)  is  known  principally  for  her  editing  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  poetry  and  letters,  bringing  them  to  print  for  the  first 
time  in  1 890,  or  for  the  thirteen  year-long,  extra-marital  relationship 
she  had  with  the  poet's  brother,  William  Austin  Dickinson.  And 
yet  Mabel  led  a  rich,  varied  and  remarkable  life,  traveling  the 
world,  lecturing  and  publishing  extensively  and  becoming  widely 
known  in  the  late-nineteenth  and  early-twentieth  centuries  as  a 
rare  female  public  intellectual.  But  perhaps  one  of  Todd's  most 
unheralded  legacies  was  the  environmental  ethic  she  espoused 
well  before  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so,  and  the  belief  that  the 
natural  world  needed  to  be  preserved  for  its  own  sake. 

Mabel  Loomis  Todd's  early  memories  were  filled  with 
Thoreau-inspired  moments.  "All  through  my  childhood  when 
my  father  wished  to  impress  upon  my  mind  some  bit  of  bird  or 
butterfly  or  flower  lore,"  she  wrote,  "he  was  apt  to  quote  Henry, 
and  incidents  from  their  many  rambles  were  part  of  my  happy 
training"2  Growing  up  in  Washington  D.C.  where  her  father 
was  an  astronomer  working  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  Todd 
reported  that  during  many  summers  she  and  her  mother  escaped 
the  heat  of  the  nation's  capital  by  staying  with  her  grandmother  in 
Concord,  where  her  grandfather,  John  Wilder,  had  been  a  minister 
at  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  before  he  died.  Todd 
recalled  her  parents  going  out  on  the  Concord  River  with  Thoreau, 
and  she,  herself,  remembered  taking  long  walks  "...stopping  at 
my  friend  Louisa  Alcott's  home  for  cheerful  talks  with  the  silver- 
haired  philosopher,  her  benign  father.  Many  a  happy  morning  we 
spent  at  Orchard  House."3  Todd  grew  up  referring  to  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  two  aunts,  Sophia  and  Helen,  as  "aunt,"  and  remarked 
that  in  fact  she  was  ". .  .not  told  for  years  afterward  that  there  was 
really  no  blood  relationship."4  But  most  of  all  it  was  Thoreau  and 
his  focus  on  nature  that  inspired  Mabel  Loomis  Todd's  parents, 
and  through  them,  Todd,  herself.  Thoreau's  philosophy  that ". .  .in 
Wildness  is  the  preservation  of  the  world. .  ."5  set  a  preservationist 
standard  that  Todd  adopted  and  embraced. 

A  talented  painter,  Todd's  favorite  subjects  were  the 
landscapes,  flowers  and  butterflies  she  carefully  studied  and 
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reproduced.  A  file  of  her  early  sketches  and  watercolors  from 
the  1870s  is  filled  with  scenes  from  the  woods  and  fields  around 
Concord.6  A  painting  Todd  did  of  a  monarch  butterfly  was  selected 
for  the  cover  of  Samuel  Scudder's  massive  The  Butterflies  of  New 
England  ( 1 889),  and  her  painting  of  Indian  Pipes  given  as  a  gift 
to  Emily  Dickinson  in  1882  later  became  the  cover  illustration 
for  the  first  published  book  of  Dickinson's  poetry  (1890).  Todd 
was  friendly  with  landscape  painter  Martin  Johnson  Heade  and 
took  lessons  from  him.  In  her  diaries,  she  proudly  noted  when  he 
praised  her  painting  of  irises  as  so  life-like  it  was  "the  very  best  of 
everything  I  have  done."  7 

Todd  also  tried  to  recreate  and  preserve  nature  in  her  writing. 
A  dedicated  diarist  who  wrote  every  day  of  her  life,  Todd 
filled  many  volumes  with  entries  in  which  she  wrote  detailed 
descriptions  of  flowers,  trees  and  landscapes  (and  indeed,  many 
pages  also  contain  dried  pressed  flowers  she  collected  and  wanted 
to  save).  Todd's  reverence  was  evident  and  wide  ranging,  from 
her  observations  of  the  changing  autumnal  colors  in  the  trees  she 
could  see  from  her  home  in  Amherst  to  her  description  of  the 
giant  sequoias  near  Yosemite.  "The  instant  I  saw  these  marvelous 
red  trunks...  I  knew  that  my  soul  was  to  be  dominated  as  never 
before."8 

Such  rapturous  dedication  to  the  natural  world  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  Victorian  era.  But  Mabel  Loomis  Todd's  love 
of  the  environment  was  not  only  aesthetic  or  philosophically 
inspired  by  Thoreau  and  other  Transcendentalists  who  influenced 
her  family  and  her  early  years;  Todd  saw  that  humans  were  making 
significant  and  troubling  incursions  into  the  environment  whereas 
she  was  dedicated  to  trying  to  preserve  it. 

In  the  notes  for  one  of  the  many  talks  she  gave  before  women's 
clubs  and  organizations  such  as  chapters  of  the  Audubon  Society, 
Todd  had  written,  "trees  must  be  cared  for.  Deforestation  will 
cause  our  land  to  become  like  the  desert  of  old  Arabia."9  Todd's 
belief  that  forests  should  be  saved  from  loggers  ran  counter  to 
the  emerging  conservationist  ideology  of  the  day,  such  as  that 
espoused  by  Gifford  Pinchot.  Pinchot,  appointed  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt  as  the  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  believed 
that  a  "conservation  ethic"  meant  managing  forests  so  that  they 
could  be  used  profitably  and  efficiently.  "The  first  great  fact 
about  conservation  is  that  it  stands  for  development,"  he  wrote 
in  1910.10 

For  Todd,  speaking  about  the  need  to  preserve  forests  was  not 
enough.  In  1910,  she  purchased  Hog  Island  in  Muscongus  Bay, 
Maine,  not  so  she  could  own  the  land,  but  so  that  she  could  save 
it  from  logging.  Her  daughter,  Millicent  Todd  Bingham  ( 1 880- 
1968),  who  learned  from  Todd  a  preservationist  ethic  she,  too, 
practiced  her  entire  life,  wrote  that,  "Due  to  her  interest  and  to  her 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  to  her  efforts,  the  wild  birds  and  animals 
inhabiting  the  island  have  been  protected,  so  that  today  many 
varieties  of  birds  unknown  on  the  adjacent  mainland  breed  here 
unmolested.""  After  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  died  in  1932,  Bingham 
worked  with  the  National  Audubon  Society  to  donate  more  than 
300  acres  that  her  mother  had  owned,  but  not  just  to  preserve  the 
land  in  perpetuity.  Bingham's  progressive  arrangement  with  the 
National  Audubon  Society  in  1935  was  to  "...establish  a  camp 
for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  the  idea  of  conservation  and  why 
it  was  necessary — because  we  are  destroying  the  environment 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  in  this  country.  .  .  ."'2  The  camp,  which 
opened  in  1936,  was  dedicated  to  teaching  teachers  so  that  they 
could  instruct  students  about  environmentalism.  In  1960  Bingham 
donated  all  the  land  she  owned  to  the  Audubon  Society,  naming  it 
the  "Todd  Wildlife  Sanctuary"  at  a  ceremony  attended  by  Rachel 


Carson,  among  others. 

Mabel  Loomis  Todd's  Thoreauvian-inspired  preservation 
ideology  was  also  realized  when  Millicent  Todd  Bingham 
bequeathed  "Pelham  Knob,"  a  tract  of  land  outside  Amherst  to 
Amherst  College  in  1961.  Todd  had  originally  purchased  the 
land  in  1909  to  save  it  from  logging;  Bingham  ensured  that  her 
mother's  vision  would  continue  as  it  does  today,  known  as  the 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  Forest.  The  program  for  the  dedication 
ceremony  noted  that  "...With  the  presentation  of  the  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd  Forest,  the  long  range  hopes  and  plans  of  mother 
and  daughter  are  now  realized."13  At  the  ceremony  Bingham 
proclaimed  that,  "Today  another  wild,  wooded  area  rescued  by 
my  mother  long  ago  is  assured  a  similar  destiny.  In  our  country 
such  samples  of  original  natural  areas  are  needed  as  outdoor 
laboratories.  This  rugged  hilltop...  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to 
explore  the  complex  interlocking  dependence  of  all  forms  of  life... 
For  here,  undisturbed,  plants  and  animals  will  be  able  to  live  out 
their  natural  lives."  u 

Thoreau  believed  that  the  environment  was  something  to 
be  observed  and  revered,  and  that  it  was  a  shared  resource  that 
needed  to  be  preserved.  In  Walden  he  famously  wrote,  "Enjoy 
the  land  but  own  it  not."  ls  This  philosophy  was  echoed  by  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd,  who  sought  through  her  painting,  her  writing,  her 
lecturing  and  her  acquisition  of  land  to  preserve  it,  an  ethic  that 
was  only  beginning  to  take  hold  in  the  late-nineteenth  and  early- 
twentieth  centuries.  This  principle  found  even  truer  expression  in 
the  writings  and  activism  of  her  daughter.  "If  I  say  that  after  my 
mother's  death  V*  of  the  island  belonged  to  me  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  is  strictly  true,"  Bingham  reflected  in  1937.  "When  I  walked 
through  the  woods  and  listened  to  the  thrushes,  the  cry  of  the 
osprey  circling  overhead,  or  the  boom  of  the  great  horned  owl 
at  night,  I  could  never  feel  that  I  owned  such  a  place.  It  seemed, 
rather,  the  property  of  all  who  cherished  it  and  who  wished  to 
preserve  it  for  others  who  would  cherish  it  likewise  in  years  to 
come."  '6  Thoreau's  environmental  legacy  lives  on,  embodied  in 
places  like  Hog  Island  and  the  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  Forest,  as  well 
as  in  the  generations  of  progressive  environmental  thinkers  like 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Millicent  Todd  Bingham  he  inspired. 
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American  Indian  displacement,  and  American  expansion.  .  . 
.  The  penultimate  chapter  explores  Henry  David  Thoreau's 
engagement  in  vying  theories  of  'Indian  Origins'  proposed 
by  Lewis  Morgan,  Samuel  Morton  and  others,  through 
examining  Thoreau's  ever-evolving  outlook  on  indigenous 
origins  theories  and  Native  origin  stories  collected  by 
folklorists  like  Schoolcraft." 

Kelvay,  Robert.  "The  Village  of  Brute  Neighbors:  Teaching 
Environmental  Irony  in  Walden.''''  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 
No.  276  (Fall  2011):  3-4. 

Kuhn,  Bernhard  Helmut.  Autobiography  and  Natural  Science 
in  the  Age  of  Romanticism:  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Thoreau. 
Reviewed  in  Bronte  Studies  36,  No.  4  (November  201 1). 

Lee,  Dustin.  "Do  I  Contradict  Myself?:  Self-reliance  and 
Interdependence  in  Walden  and  the  Tao  Te  Ching."  201 1 . 


2012 


MA  thesis.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  "Thoreau 
writes  evocatively  and  passionately  in  order  to  establish  a 
case  for  an  individual's  strict  adherence  to  his  own  genius; 
however  as  Thoreau  develops  his  own  style  of  individualism 
at  Walden  Pond,  his  philosophy  turns  from  the  personal 
towards  the  universal." 

Lemire,  Elise  Virginia.  Black  Walden:  Slavery  and  Its  Aftermath 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Reviewed  by  Delaina  Price 
in  The  Journal  of  African  American  History  96,  No.  3 
(Summer  20 11):  406-408. 

Matheson,  Neill.  "Thoreau's  Inner  Animal."  Arizona  Quarterly 
67,  No.  4  (Winter  2011):   1-26. 

McCown,  Donald  and  Marc  S.  Micozzi.  New  World 

Mindfulness:  From  the  Founding  Fathers,  Emerson,  and 
Thoreau  to  Your  Personal  Practice.  Rochester,  Vt.:  Healing 
Arts  Press,  2012.  288p.  papercover  (ISBN  1594774242), 
$16.95. 

Mezo,  Richard  E.  "Thoreau's  'They  Who  Prepare  My  Evening 
Meal  Below.'"  Explicator  69,  No.  3  (July-September  201 1): 
117-120. 

Mitchell,  Edwin  Valentine.  The  Joys  of  Walking:  Essays  by 
Hillaire  Belloc,  Charles  Dickens,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
and  Others.  Mineola,  N.Y.:  Dover,  2012   172p.  hardcover 
(ISBN  144654396X),  $27.45.  Reprint  of  the  1948  volume 
The  Pleasures  of  Walking. 

Nelson,  Darby.  For  the  Love  of  Lakes.  East  Lansing,  Mich: 
Michigan  State  University  Press,  201 1 .  224p.  papercover 
(ISBN  1611860210),  $24.95.  Has  discussion  of  Thoreau's 
environmental  concerns. 

New,  Elisa.  "Beside  Ourselves:  Near,  Neighboring,  and  Next- 
to  in  Cavell's  The  Senses  of  Walden  and  William  Carlos 
Williams's  'Fine  Work  with  Pitch  and  Copper.'"  In  Stanley 
Cavell  and  Literary  Studies:  Consequences  of  Skepticism. 
Ed.  Richard  Eldridge  and  Bernard  Rhie.  New  York: 
Continuum,  2011.  275p.  hardcover  (ISBN  1441164952), 
$100.00.  Pp.  177-193. 

Perry,  Wynne.  "Thoreau's  Notes  Reveal  How  Spring  Has 

Changed  in  150  Years."  LiveScience  (March  8,  2012).  On- 
line article  on  the  work  of  Richard  Primack  and  Abraham 
Miller- Rushing. 

Petrulionis,  Sandra  Harbert,  ed.  Thoreau  in  His  Own  Time: 
A  Biographical  Chronicle  of  his  Life,  Drawn  From 
Recollections,  Interviews,  and  Memoirs  by  Family,  Friends, 
and  Associates.  Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa  Press,  2012. 
268p.  papercover  (ISBN  1609380878),  $27.50. 

Primack,  Richard  B.  and  Abraham  J.  Miller-Rushing. 
"Uncovering,  Collecting,  and  Analyzing  Records  to 
Investigate  the  Ecological  Impacts  of  Climate  Change:  A 
Template  from  Thoreau's  Concord."  BioScience  62,  No.  2 
(February  2012):  170-181. 

Rampell,  Palmer.  "Laws  That  Refuse  To  Be  Stated:  The  Post- 
Sectarian  Spiritualities  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  D.  T. 
Suzuki."  New  England  Quarterly  84,  No.  4  (December 
2011):  621-654. 

Ray,  Robert  B.  Walden  x  40:  Essays  on  Thoreau.  Bloomington, 
Ind.:  Indiana  University  Press,  2012  204p.  hardcover  (ISBN 
0253356865),  $55.00.  Forty  short  essays  on  Thoreau's 
work. 

Rowen,  John.  "Leading  a  Walden  Book  Discussion  Group:  A 
How-To."  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  276  (Fall  20 1 1 ): 
1-2. 

Royer,  Diana.  "Mining  with  the  Head:  Virginia  Woolf,  Henry 
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David  Thoreau,  and  Exploring  the  Self  Through  Nature."  In 
Virginia  Woolfand  the  Natural  World:  Selected  Papers  of 
the  Twentieth  Annual  International  Conference  on  Virginia 
Woolf.  Ed.  Kristin  Czarneki  and  Carrie  Rohman.  Clemson, 
S.C.:  Clemson  University,  2011.  Digital.  Pp.  180-183. 

Schmidt.  Allan  H.  "Thoreau's  1849  Land  Survey  Quarter  Acre 
Miscalculation."  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  276  (Fall 
2011):  10-12. 

Spahr,  Clemens.  "Der  Aphoristische  Stil  des  Amerikanischen 
Transzendentalimus."  In  Literatur  und  Moral.  Ed.  Volker 
Kapp,  Dorothea  Scholl,  Georg  Braungart.  and  Bernd  Engler. 
Berlin:  Duncker  &  Humblodt,  201 1.  582p.  hardcover 
(ISBN:  3428136608),  €98.00.  Pp.  457-468. 

Spratt,  Stephen.  '"To  Find  God  in  Nature':  Thoreau's 

Poetics  of  Natural  History."  Mosaic:  A  Journal  for  the 
Interdisciplinary  Study  of  Literature  45,  No.  1  (March 
2012):  155-169. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  The  Natural  History-  Esscns.  Layton,  Ut.: 
Gibbs  Smith,  2011.  288p.  papercover  (ISBN  1423622286), 
S14.99. 

.  The  Portable  Thoreau.  Ed.  Jeffrey  S.  Cramer.  New 

York:  Penguin  Classics,  2012.  656p.  papercover  (ISBN 
0143106503),  S20.00. 

Simplify;  Simplify-  and  Other  Quotations  from  Henry 


Da\id  Thoreau.  Ed.  Kevin  P.  Van  Anglen.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  2012.   196p.  hardcover  (ISBN 
0231103883),  S28.00. 

Weiger,  Sarah  Nike.  "The  Bird  is  the  Feeling:  Romantic  Natural 
History  and  its  Subjects."  2011.  PhD  dissertation.  Cornell 
University.  "In  reading  the  'natural  history"  journals, 
letters,  and  poems  of  Dorothy  and  William  Wordsworth, 
John  Clare,  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,  this  dissertation 
frames  the  Romantic  turn  to  nature  not  as  a  turn  away  from 
sociality  and  history  but  towards  alternative  forms  of  both." 

Wolff,  Tristram.  "Romantic  Etymologies  of  WaldenT  Essays  in 
Romanticism  18,  No.  1  (2011):  45-60. 

Young,  Malcolm  Clemens.  The  Spiritual  Journal  of  Henry 
Danid  Thoreau.  Reviewed  by  Paul  F.  M.  Zahl  in  Anglican 
Theological  Review  93,  No.  4  (Fall  2011):  744-747. 

Yoshimatsu,  Jun.  "The  Art  in  the  Everyday:  A  Spiritual  Journey 
of  Aesthetic  Experience  within  Western  and  Japanese 
Contexts."  201 1 .  EdD  dissertation.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  "The  main  theme  of  this  dissertation 
is  the  aesthetics  of  the  everyday  which  considered  as  a 
form  of  pedagogical  and  spiritual  'awakening,'  that  may 
be  experienced  at  any  moment  and  by  everyone.  This 
presumes  a  series  of  processes  and  elements  that  emerge 
from  education,  quotidian  experience,  and  knowledge.  . 
.  .  More  specifically  this  study  examines  the  concept  of 
the  'everyday*  in  the  works  of  Cavell,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Keene,  Kuki,  Buber,  Danto,  Wollheim,  and  Saito." 

Ziga,  Vodovnik.  "Anarchism  Between  Tradition  and  Innovation: 
The  Anarchist  Imagination  of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Whitman."  Research  in  Social  Change  3,  No.  2  (May  201 1 ): 
135-159. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  following  individuals  for  information 
used  in  this  Bulletin:  Bob  Clarke,  Dale  Schwie,  Jym  St. 
Pierre,  and  Richard  Winslow  III.  Please  keep  your  editor 
informed  of  items  not  yet  added  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 


The  Thoreau  Society 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the 

Thoreau  Society  Short-Term  Research 

Fellowships. 

Recipients  will  conduct  research  at  archives 

in  the  Greater-Boston  area,  with  particular 

emphasis  on  the  Thoreau  Society  Collections 

at  the  Thoreau  Institute. 

James  Finley,  instructor  and  doctoral 

candidate,  English  Department,  University  of 

New  Hampshire 

Brent  Ranalli,  environmental  policy 
professional  and  an  independent  scholar 
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North  Bridge,  1875,  by  Alfred  W.  Hosmer. 

Photograph  from  the  Paul  Brooks  Collection 
(The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 


2012  MLA 

The  Thoreau  Society  Panel 

Encounters  with  Race  in  the  Age  of 
American  Transcendentalism 

Organized   and   chaired   by   Kristen   Case   (Univ.   of  Maine 
Farmington)  and  Rochelle  Johnson  (The  College  of  Idaho) 

1 .  Lance  Newman,  Westminster  College,  UT 

"Transcendental  Historicism  and  Race  in  Lydia  Maria  Child's 

The  First  Settlers  of  New  England" 

In  the  years  preceding  the  September  19,  1836  convocation 
of  the  Transcendental  Club  (which  her  brother  and  close 
correspondent,  Convers  Francis,  attended),  Lydia  Maria  Child 
published  a  trilogy  of  popular  radical  histories:  The  First  Settlers 
of  New  England;  or,  Conquest  of  the  Pequods,  Narragansetts,  and 
Pokanokets  ( 1 829),  An  Appeal  in  Favor  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
Called  Africans  (1833),  and  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  Various  Ages  and  Nations  (1835).  In  these  three  books,  Child 
uses  a  transcendental  historicist  method  to  expose  the  roots  of  the 
oppression  of  Native  Americans,  African  Americans,  and  women 
in  the  antebellum  United  States.  Child  was  the  second  woman 
granted  access  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  in  these  three  books, 
she  used  the  Athenaeum's  rich  trove  of  travel  narratives  and 
classical  histories  to  build  pastiches  of  anecdotes  that  destabilized 
contemporary  racial  and  gender  arrangements  by  putting  them 
in  comparative  cross-cultural  and  trans-historical  perspective. 
Child's  rhetorical  goal  in  these  three  texts  is  to  contrast  transient, 
local,  social  realities  with  the  eternal,  natural,  transcendent  verities 


of  a  human  nature  that  is  identical  across  time  and  space. 

In  this  talk,  I  will  focus  on  The  First  Settlers  of  New 
England,  the  first  revisionist  history  of  the  colonization  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  At  a  time  when  Andrew  Jackson  and  others 
were  deploying  racist  and  paternalistic  rhetoric  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  removal  of  the  remaining  Eastern  tribes,  Child  uses 
material  from  early  colonial  texts  to  construct  a  dialogue  between 
a  good  republican  mother  and  her  two  morally  pristine  daughters. 
In  this  closet  drama  for  children,  the  Algonquin  targets  of  Puritan 
genocide  are  represented  as  heroes  martyred  in  an  attempt  to 
defend  their  homeland  against  tyrannical  invaders.  After  hearing 
of  the  1636  Puritan  decision  put  all  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
Block  Island  to  death,  Caroline  asks,  "But,  mother,  was  not  this 
order  extremely  cruel  and  unjust,  and  was  it  in  reality  put  in 
execution?" 

My  main  goal  in  this  talk  will  be  to  showcase  Child's 
transcendental  historicist  attack  on  antebellum  ideologies  of  race. 
Rather  than  appeal  directly  and  in  principle  to  a  universal  human 
nature,  Child  demonstrates  its  existence  by  releasing  a  flood  of 
anecdotal  evidence  that  demonstrates  the  fundamental  likeness  of 
Native  Americans  to  their  oppressors.  Moreover,  she  dramatizes 
the  identification  of  two  young  white  girls  with  their  "Red 
brethren,"  a  radicalizing  process  that  leads  to  the  girls'  political 
awakening  and  commitment  to  act  in  the  present. 

Child  was  a  deeply  influential  member  of  the  Transcendentalist 
milieu.  She  was  the  most  prominent  woman  writer  in  Boston  in 
the  1820s  and  1830s.  She  attended  Margaret  Fuller's  first  series 
of  conversations  at  Elizabeth  Peabody's  bookshop  on  West 
Street  in  Boston  in  1839.  Throughout  this  period,  she  presented 
an  influential  alternative  to  the  Emersonian  individualism  and 
quietism  that  has  since  been  isolated  as  the  core  impulse  of  the 
movement.  The  First  Settlers  of  New  England  was  an  important 
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antecedent  not  only  for  the  Transcendentalist  educational  reform 
tract,  Record  of  a  School,  by  Peabody  and  Bronson  Alcott  (1835), 
but  also  for  the  Indian  notebooks  that  Henry  Thoreau  left  unedited 
at  his  death. 

2.  Ryan  Schneider,  Purdue  Univ.,  West  Lafayette 
"Race-as-Emotion:  The  Affective  Dimensions  of  Black- White 
Relations  in  Emerson's  1844  'Address  on  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies'" 

This  paper  examines  the  emotional  dimensions  of  race  and 
social  reform  in  Emerson's  1844  "Address  on  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies."  My  readings  focus  on 
moments  when  Emerson  probes  and  questions  various  institutions, 
traditions,  and  habits  of  thought  that  determine  the  material  and 
political  circumstances  of  blacks  and  whites  and  shape  the  felt 
quality  of  interracial  relations.  More  specifically,  it  sheds  light 
on  his  attempts  to  articulate  the  emotional  dimensions  of  race 
and  reform:  the  range  of  affective  processes  that  attend  moments 
of  black-white  interaction  and  how  such  processes  may  expand, 
limit,  or  reconfigure  possibilities  for  social  reform.  Emerson  does 
not  provide  a  single,  unambiguous  notion  of  what  race  comprises, 
and  he  is  immersed  in  contemporary  currents  of  thought  on  the 
subject  that  are  far  from  consistent.  I  argue,  however,  that  while 
he  offers  multiple  and  sometimes  conflicting  definitions  of  race, 
he  ultimately  turns  to  particular  discourses  of  emotion  to  delineate 
racial  differences,  examine  problems  of  black-white  relations,  and 
explore  models  for  social  reform. 

The  1844  address  construes  race  not  only  as  an  innate 
biological  characteristic  or  geo-political  construct  but  also  as  an 
affective  phenomenon:  something  that  is  best  articulated  as  an 
emotional  process  and  best  apprehended  in  terms  of  the  feelings 
that  specters  of  miscegenation  or  racial  extinction  (to  cite  two 
examples)  can  provoke.  The  paper  goes  on  to  draw  more  complex 
and  vivid  maps  of  the  affective  elements  that  shape  the  "Address" 
-which  is  a  foundational  text,  in  terms  of  ethical  content,  for 
Emerson's  future  writings  on  race  and  reform. 


3.  William  Gleason,  Princeton  University 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  the  Environment  of  Race 

As  one  of  the  most  successful  nineteenth-century 
practitioners  of  what  environmental  sociologist  Dorceta  E.  Taylor 
has  recently  termed  "pastoral  Transcendentalism,"  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  helped  weave  one  strain  of  Transcendentalist 
ideas  about  nature  deep  into  the  fabric  of  American  urban  life. 
But  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment  as,  for 
example,  superintendent  of  New  York's  Central  Park,  Olmsted 
was  best  known  to  Americans  as  the  author  of  A  Journey-  in  the 
Seaboard  Slave  States  ( 1 856),  the  first  of  three  volumes  he  would 
publish  in  the  1850s  about  his  travels  through  the  slaveholding 
South.  Olmsted  prepared  these  books  for  publication,  moreover, 
while  serving  as  managing  editor  of  Putnam 's  Monthly,  an 
important  venue  for  transcendentalist  writing  and  abolitionist 
editorializing.  My  talk  proposes  a  reconsideration  of  Olmsted's 
contribution  to  midcentury  grapplings  with  "race"  through  fresh 
attention  to  this  triple  nexus  of  environmentalism,  abolition,  and 
Transcendentalism  in  his  work  of  the  mid  to  late  1850s.  To  what 
extent  do  Olmsted's  travel  writings  frame  slavery  in  environmental 
terms?  (Olmsted,  for  example,  paid  far  more  attention  to  the  built 
and  physical  environment  of  slavery  in  his  textual  descriptions — 
and  his  illustrations — than  did  his  mentor,  landscape  architect 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  in  his  own  pattern  books,  even 
those  that  include  chapters  on  southern  plantation  architecture.) 
How  might  Olmsted's  editorial  work  for  Putnam's — and  his 
denunciation  of  chattel  slavery — reframe  our  understanding  of 
his  pastoral  Transcendentalism?  Rather  than  remain  marginal  to 
newly  burgeoning  discussions  of  race  and  environment  during  the 
Transcendentalist  era  (he  does  not  appear  at  all,  for  example,  in 
Paul  Outka's  otherwise  excellent  2008  study,  Race  and  Nature 
from  Transcendentalism  to  the  Harlem  Renaissance),  Olmsted's 
engagement  with  these  matters  deserves  sustained  and  serious 
attention. 

4.  Paul  Outka,  Univ.  of  Kansas 
Respondent 


Old      J(* 

Old  Manse,  ca.  1890s,  by  Alfred  W.  Hosmer. 

Photograph  from  the  Paul  Brooks  Collection  (The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 
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From  the  Archives:  Pages  from  the  first  Bulletin 

Walter  Harding 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN 
Number  1.  October  1941 

A  PREF.ACE  FOR  NEWCO&iHRS.   The  Thoreau  Society  of  America  came  into  being  last 
July  12,  when  nearly  one  hundred  Thoreauans  feathered  in  Concord  at  the  call  of 
Dr.  Raymond  Adams,  Rev.  Roland  Sawyer,  Walter  Harding,   and  the  Concord  Thoreau 
group  headed  by  Allen  French.   They  listened  to  a  series  of  informal  talks  on 
H.D.T. ,  enjoyed  dinner  together  at  the  Colonial  Inn,  saw  the  Herbert  Cleason 
slides  of  the  Thoreau  country,  toured  the  Concord  shrines,  and  having  found  it 
a  rewarding  meeting,  elected  officers  and  a  committee  to  set  up  a  formal  organi- 
I  .   zation.   Dr.  Adams  beccme  the  first  president;  Welter  Harding,  the  secretary. 

(The  best  accounts  of  the  meeting  are  in  The  Boston  Globe  for  July  13;  The  Concord 
Enterprise,  July  16;  The  Concord  Eerald,  July  17;  and  the  Concord  Journal,  July  17.) 
On  October  14,  the  committee  uet,  again  in  Concord.   The  president  and  secre-  , 
tary  had  drawn  up  suggested  by-lavs,  and  the  committee  revised  end  improved  it. 
We  will  include  a  copy  of  it  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Bulletin.   It  will  be 
brought  before  the  society  at  the  meeting  next  July  12.   (Plans  are  already  being 
made  for  the  meeting  in  Concord  then. ) 


THE  BULLETIN.   And  so  now  the  Bulletin  has  come  into   being.   We  plan  to  issue  it 
quarterly.   It  will  contrin,  is  this  one  does,  news  of  the  progress  of  the  society, 
a  list  of  recent  publications  of  Thoreauan  interest,  a  list  of  "Thoreau  projects 
in  progress  by  members,  end  whatever  else  ve  a  n  find  of  Thoreauan  interest.   But 
make  it  your  bulletin.   Send  us  news  of  things  you  want  to  appear  in  it.   If  you 
find  a  new  article  or  bool;  on  Thoreau,  send  us  word  and  we'll  mention  it.   If  there 
is  t  research  quustion  you  can't  answer,  send  it  (-long,  and  we'll  broadcast  it  to 
see  if  another  member  ctn  help  you.    /temombor,  it's  your  bulletin. 

TH2  BOOKLETS,   we  have  planned  to  issue  a  little  sories  of  booklets  on  Thoreau. 
Since  so  many  members  have  i  skod  for  copies  of  the  talks  given  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, we  will  have   thorn,  in  condensed  form,  in  tho  first  booklet.   It  will  be 
printed  by  the  offset  process,  since  that  is  tho  lei  st  expone-ive  kind  of  good 
printing.   (Tho  process  is  this:  the  copy  is  typed  out  as  it  is  to  appear;  the 
peges  ire  then  photographed  and  reproduced  in  fccsimile.   It  saves  all  the  cost  of 
setting  up  type.)   We  will  issue  the,  booklet  in  mid-winter  and  send  it  along  to 
you  cs  soon  cs  we  can.   By  the  way,  what  would  you  li^e  to  see  in  future  booklets? 

FIK«iiiCES.   Since  there  has  been  no  regular  meeting  to  vote  on  duos,  we  are  suggest- 
ing tht  t  each  of  you  nuiko  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  to  the  society  treasury. 
(That  is  the  amount  for  duos  suggested  in  tho  proposed  by-lcvvs.)   Please  send  it 
to  the  secretary  and  along  with  it,   your  complete  addresa  end  a  list  of  your 
special  Thoreau  interests  so  that  we  can  mtke  up  the  permanent  files.   We  would 
especially  like  to  know  which  of  you  are  collectors  of  TSioreauana. 

A  PER£01IAL  1IOTE.   I  would  like  to  see  the  secretary's  office  become  a  clearing- 
house for  the  convonionce  of  til  those  interested  in  Thoreau.   If  you  have  any 
research  problems,  if  you  went  to  know  the  names  of  other  members  in  your  neigh- 
borhood so  the  t  you  ccn  form  local  groups  (and  plee.se  let  us  know  if  you  do  form 
such  groups),  or  if  you  are  hunting  for  some  elusive  Thore«_u  book  to  add  to  your 
collection,  write  in  £  nd  we'll  try  to  hel.i  you  either  throujJi  tho  information  at 
hend  or  through  the  next  issue  of  the  bulletin.   Incidently,  if  you  see  any  good 
Thorcru  "buys'-  in  the  books: tores ,  one's  that  you  do  not  cere  to  take  tdvtntege  of 
yourself,  send  us  word  end  we '  11  try  to  pass  it  along. 

If  my  mt-ny  and  wtuidering  addresces  h<  ve  become  a  problem  for  your  memory, 
perhi-ps  this  note  will  helo  ycu.   Mail  sond  to  me  f.t  54  Prospect  Ctreet,  Bridge- 
water,  fek'.ss.  (my  permanent  address)  will  alwt.ys  be  forwarded.   For  tho  iresent 
winter,  I  un  living  in  Chapel  Kill,  K.C.,  end  my  address  there  is  11  Sutton  Bldg. 
In  closing,  just  t  word  of  thenks  to  all  those  who  hevo  helped  with  this  bulletin. 
There  isn't  room  to  mention  you  individually,  but,  raeny  thanks. 
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Pages  from  a  Thoreau  Country 
Journal 


J.  Walter  Brain 


May  25,  2006 


Estabrook  trek,  starting  off  from  Bellows  Hill  Road,  in 
Carlisle,  heading  east  and  south  round  Carlisle's  Kibbe 
Place  to  Thoreau's  Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole,  in  Concord, 
and  looping  back  west  and  north  back  to  Carlisle  via  the  Old 
Carlisle  Road  (Estabrook  Road  on  most  current  maps).  Into  the 
burgeoning  woods,  a  Wood  Pewee  lauds  so  fair  a  spring  day,  its 
voice  a  little  sad,  but  ever  sweet.  Wild  Geraniums,  Geranium 
maculatum,  toss  about  their  mauve-pink  blossoms  all  along  the 
wood  paths,  while  Starflower,  Trientalis  borealis,  starry-eyed 
member  of  the  Primrose  family,  Primulaceae,  and  extensive  beds 
of  Canada  Mayflower,  Maianthemum  canadense,  dispense  glee 
at  peak  of  bloom  all  over  the  forest,  the  mayflowers  emitting  a 
sweet  fragrance  pervasive  throughout  the  wood.  Drifts  of  Bluets 
or  Bonnets,  Houstonia  caerulea,  whose  white  to  bluish  florets 
assume  a  bon  droit  the  name  "Innocence,"  also  line  the  paths, 
mingled  with  the  small  but  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the  prostrate 
Dwarf  Cinquefoil,  Potentilla  canadensis. 

Coming  down  the  Carlisle  Trail,  which  almost  touches  along 
a  short  stretch  on  the  great  Carlisle  Swamp  or  Cedar  Swamp, 
I  cross  Marigold  Brook  on  stepping  stones,  a  short  stream  that 
drains  a  small,  elongated  swamp  into  the  Carlisle  Swamp,  the 
brook  flowing  full  and  running  over  its  shallow  banks  and  the 
trail  bed.  Long  past  their  blooming  freshness,  Marsh-marigolds  or 
Kingcups,  Caltha  palustris,  thrive  along  the  running  water.  Marsh 
Blue  Violets,  Viola  cucullata,  also  thrive  about  the  brook:  single 
violet-blue  blossoms  atop  tall,  slender  stalks,  with  petals  distinctly 
darker  at  the  throat.  Tall  Meadow-rue,  Thalictrum  polygamum,  a 
summer  bloomer,  has  already  come  up  into  leaf. 

Pine  Warblers  and  Red-eyed  Vireos  voice  their  presence  often 
along  my  trek,  though  I  also  catch  sight  or  hear  the  occasional 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler  of  "trees,  trees,  murmuring  trees" 
fame,  the  Ovenbird's  emphatic  voice,  or  the  Hermit  Thrush  of 
the  transcendent  ethereal  voice;  but,  lo!,  a  Yellow- throated  Vireo, 
Vireo  flavifrons,  a  songbird  I  seldom  come  upon  on  my  own,  of 
brighter  hue  than  other  vireo  species  in  that  lovely  yellow  on  throat 
and  breast  and  curlicue  about  the  eye.  And,  oyez!,  it  sings  for  me, 
the  phrasing  more  sedate  and  spare  than  that  of  its  cousin  the  Red- 
eyed  Vireo,  and  with  a  slight  burry  undertone  reminiscent  of  the 
stronger  burr  in  the  voice  of  its  other  and  more  lyrical  cousin,  the 
Warbling  Vireo.  On  a  May  day  in  1856,  the  19th,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  almost  to  the  day,  Thoreau  reports  his  encounter 
with  a  Yellow-throated  Vireo  in  a  riparian  wood  at  Island  Neck, 
immediately  up  Assabet  from  Egg  Rock:  "Hear  and  see  a  yellow- 
throated  vireo,  which  methinks  I  have  heard  before.  Going  and 
coming,  he  is  in  the  top  of  the  same  swamp  white  oak  and  singing 
indolently,  ullia — eelya,  and  sometimes  varied  to  eefyee"  Would 
my  Estabrook  vireo  prove  a  direct  descendant  from  Thoreau's 
Island  Neck  bird? 

Drifting  into  the  woods  off  the  Tanager  Trail,  I  wend  my  way 
south  to  the  site  of  Thoreau's  Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole  across  a 
trackless  and  untrammeled  damp  forest,  open  and  beautiful,  in  the 
light  shade  of  mostly  towering  Yellow  Birches,  Sweet  Birches, 


other  deciduous  trees,  and  a  few  massive  old  White  Pines.  Few 
souls  know  of  or  can  find  their  way  to  this  remote  wood  and  the 
Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole  in  it,  perhaps  the  most  mystifying  and 
arcane  cellar  hole  in  the  entire  Estabrook,  the  place  haunted  still 
by  Thoreau  turned  dryad  and  certainly  eerie  or  spectral  in  kindred 
weather.  I  described  this  cellar-hole  site  in  a  newspaper  article  in 
2001,  as  follows: 

Dating  back  to  1740,  when  Henry  Flint  built  a  farm  house  on 
a  height  of  land  above  an  extensive  and  damp  yellow  birch  wood, 
the  site  was  probably  abandoned,  according  to  one  source,  about 
1 757,  when  Flint  purchased  the  Josiah  Blood  house  in  Carlisle.  The 
cellar  hole  appears  rather  large,  some  thirty  by  thirty  feet  in  area, 
and  about  six  feet  in  depth,  with  a  long  and  shallow  westerly  slope 
to  the  woodland  grade.  Few  fieldstones  remain  visible  on  the  partly 
collapsed  steep  cellar  sides.  The  seat  high,  above  the  Yellow  Birch 
Wood,  the  cellar  hole  is  surrounded  by  mature  pines  and  oaks,  Red 
Maples,  Black  or  Sweet  Birches,  and  not  a  few  Yellow  Birches 
growing  also  on  the  high  ground,  most  of  the  trees  with  trunks  of 
noble  girth  and  size  to  match  the  ones  Thoreau  reported  at  this  site. 

In  a  journal  entry  for  1 857,  Thoreau  recorded  the  size  of  a 
number  of  Yellow  Birches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cellar  hole,  trees 
with  trunks  measuring  over  four  and  five  feet  in  circumference,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  One  massive,  many-branched  and 
squat  Yellow  Birch,  the  largest  of  all,  whose  bole  measured  "ten  feet 
nine  inches  in  circumference"  rose  from  the  cellar  hole  itself,  whose 
name  Thoreau  derived  from  this  singular  tree,  whose  "roots  inclose 
some  cellar  stones." 

Yellow  Birches,  as  well  as  other  deciduous  trees  with  boles 
over  four  and  five  feet  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  the  common 
run  of  trees  at  the  site  today.  One  Black  Birch  not  far  from  the  ruin 
has  a  trunk  of  over  eight  feet  in  girth,  while  two  majestic  White 
Pines  in  the  immediacy  of  the  cellar  hole  have  trunks  with  girths  of 
over  twelve  and  eleven  feet.  At  the  hole  proper,  two  Yellow  Birches 
with  boles  about  four  feet  in  girth  rise  from  the  south  slope,  while 
a  Black  Oak,  larger  than  the  above,  stands  at  the  rim  of  the  steep 
north  slope.  Dense  Witch-hazel  thickets  cling  to  the  slopes  and  the 
ground  above. 

When  Mary  R.  Fenn  reported  in  the  Fall  1970  issue  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  her  discovery  of  Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole, 
she  mentioned  the  presence  of,  among  other  plants,  a  Rattlesnake- 
plantain  covering  the  ground  at  the  cellar  hole  site.  The  shy  woodland 
orchid  still  thrives  at  the  site — the  saunterer  in  the  Estabrook  may 
still,  in  Mr.  Ells'  words,  "be  surprised  in"  these  woods  by  rosettes 
of  the  Checkered  Rattlesnake-plantain,  Goodyera  tesselata,  in 
scattered,  small,  tight  clumps,  along  with  a  few  specimens  of  Indian 
Cucumber-root,  Medeola  virginiana,  a  lily,  and  other  woodland 
wildflowers. 

I  move  on  to  explore  the  wood,  again  looking  in  vain  for 
the  well  that  I  have  yet  to  find,  though  it  probably  lies  capped 
under  surface  soil.  I  also  look  again  for  a  spring  and  drift  north 
of  the  cellar  hole  into  low  springy  ground,  which  cradles  a  hale 
colony  of  Nodding  Trillium,  Trillium  cernuum,  at  peak  of  bloom, 
the  flowers  white  with  prominent  pink  anthers,  and  rather  shy, 
"nodding"  modestly  below  the  three  large  leaves.  The  plants 
stand  erect  and  dainty  to  about  a  foot  or  a  little  more  or  less  in 
height  from  oozy  ground  and  from  beds  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  I 
nod  myself  to  the  wild  trillium  beauty  before  me  and  its  sweet 
scent  that  it  may  inform  the  spirit  in  me.  I  tread  about  cautiously, 
not  to  disturb  the  pristine  condition  of  this  lovely  spot,  Trillium 
Fen  it  shall  be,  and  take  with  me  but  beauty's  own  breath.  About 
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Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole,  Estabrook  Woods. 
J.  Walter  Brain 


the  middle  of  the  fen,  I  light  upon  a  small  cavity  in  the  ground 
set  among  large,  ledge-like  stones  clad  with  mosses  and  lichens 
and  filled  with  clear  water — the  miracle  of  a  spring,  unknown, 
unreported,  uncharted,  unnamed,  pristine  as  it  must  have  been  at 
the  moment  of  creation,  but  with  a  name  it  suggests  for  itself, 
Nodding  Trillium  Spring,  trillium  lilies  nodding  all  around  it. 

Trillium  Fen  proves  as  well  a  haven  for  that  loveliest  of 
woodland  plants,  the  elusive  White  Baneberry,  Actaea pochypoda, 
in  full  blossom  now,  tight  clusters  of  white  florets  atop  an  elongated 
stem  appealing  immediately  to  the  eye,  the  foliage  deeply  cut  and 
sharply  serrated.  This  baneberry  also  goes  by  the  name  Doll's- 
eyes  for  the  stunning  white  berries  on  a  fleshy  red  stalk  and  bearing 
a  conspicuous  purple-black  "eye."  Also  in  flower  at  the  fen: 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Arisaema  atrorubens,  common  everywhere 
in  damp  ground,  ever  hortatory;  Indian  Cucumber-root,  Medeola 
virginiana,  with  two  tiers  of  whorled  leaves  and  small  blossoms 
dangling  from  the  top  whorl,  recurved  yellow  petals  with  russet 
stamens  and  brown  stigmas,  the  tuberous  root  said  to  yield  the 
taste  of  cucumber,  though  better  left  alone;  and  Solomon' s-seal, 
Polygonatum  biflorum,  with  pale  yellow  blossoms  dangling  in 
pairs  the  like  of  tassels  under  the  leaves  from  a  gently  leaning 
stem,  a  delicate  and  graceful  plant.  Leaning  over  myself,  I  catch 
in  hand  a  brown,  warty  live  creature,  a  specimen  of  American 
Toad,  with  dark  spots  and  yellowish-brown  warts.  It  quickly 
releases  itself  from  my  tenuous  hold. 


Nodding  Trillium  Spring,  near  Yellow  Birch  Cellar  Hole.  Estabrook 
Woods. 


J.  Walter  Brain 
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Thoreau  and  Springtime: 
Discovering  the  Eternal  in 
Walden1 


Michael  Frederick 

Good  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Transcendentalism 
Council  and  First  Parish  for  planning  today's  events  as 
well  as  Jenny  Rankin,  Diane  Weiss,  Polly  Peterson,  and 
others  for  inviting  me  to  say  a  few  words.  I'd  also  like  to  thank 
our  other  co-sponsors,  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and  Thoreau 
Farm  Trust. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  here  in  Concord,  July  12,1817 
in  "the  nick  of  time,"  he  tells  us  in  his  journal,  at  Thoreau  Farm 
out  along  the  Virginia  Road,  just  behind  present  day  Hanscom  Air 
force  Base,  which  isn't  an  altogether  out  of  place  institution  for 
this  Revolutionary  town,  known  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  for  the 
"shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

I'm  here  today  to  celebrate  Thoreau's  legacy.  He  deserves  a 
place  in  the  wisdom  tradition,  among  the  great  writers  and  poets 
of  the  most  ancient  texts.  There's  a  timeless  quality  to  his  writing, 
which  strikes  us,  or  at  least  me,  with  it  modernity,  but  especially 
its  relevance  for  today.  I'm  here  to  say  something  about  Thoreau 
and  Springtime:  Discovering  the  Eternal  in  Walden.  I  can  only 
adumbrate,  given  the  time — set  a  thin  outline  for  you  to  consider 
the  next  time  you  read  Walden — hopeful  I  won't  disappoint  you 
with  some  obscurity. 

I  wish  to  reflect  upon  time,  or  rather  it's  opposite,  eternity — 
for  eternity  isn't  a  very  long-time,  like  an  infinite  time,  it's  not  an 
infinite  amount  of  time;  instead  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  time,  lies 
outside  of  time,  but  is  present,  here  and  now. 
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For,  anyone  who  has  ever  sat  quietly  for  awhile,  as  most  of 
us  have  at  some  point,  even  in  our  busy,  workaday  lives,  we  can 
relate  to  the  principles  of  meditation.  Meditation  is  the  process 
of  stilling  the  mind,  getting  to  a  point  where  time  itself  is  stilled. 
Like  the  pure  Walden  water,  at  once  rippled,  but  not  ruffled. 

Thoughtful  contemplation  connects  us  with  nature,  and  we 
see  this  in  the  Buddha's  flower  sermon,  in  which  he  said  nothing, 
but  to  the  crowd  gathered  around  him,  plucked  and  displayed  a 
flower.  Moments  before  reaching  Nirvana,  the  Buddha  lightly 
touches  his  hand  to  the  Earth  in  recognition  of  their  relatedness. 

We  can  imagine  Thoreau  leaning  over  and  looking  into  the 
water — not  like  Narcissus,  captivated  by  Echo,  and  drowned  in 
his  own  image,  but  rather  drinking  in  the  stillness  of  the  lake — 
participating,  part  and  parcel  of  his  surroundings,  not  boxed  into 
himself,  but  pitched  outward. 

Thoreau  writes:  "Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing  in.  I 
drink  at  it;  but  while  I  drink  I  see  the  sandy  bottom  and  detect  how 
shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides  away,  but  eternity  remains.  I 
would  drink  deeper;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose  bottom  is  pebbly  with 
stars.  I  cannot  count  one.  I  know  not  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
I  have  always  been  regretting  that  I  was  not  as  wise  as  the  day  I 
was  born." 

"Time  is  but  the  stream" — the  stream's  current  is  time,  which 
Thoreau  says  "slides  away,"  leaving  the  still  point — the  center, 
the  axis  mundi  of  the  cosmos.  When  we're  stilled,  or  lost  in  utter 
joy,  even  in  Dionysian  ecstasy  (why  not!)  time  ceases  to  be  in  the 
foreground  of  our  experiences.  I  have  observed  this  myself  when 
hiking  in  the  mountains,  especially  on  very  long  hikes  that  last 
the  entire  day.  Time  fades  into  the  background  of  my  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  eternity  within  Walden  without  bringing 
in  outside  examples  to  help  set  the  context.  Or  as  Thoreau  says: 
"You  will  pardon  some  obscurities,  for  there  are  more  secrets  in 
my  trade  than  in  most  men's,  and  yet  not  voluntarily  kept,  but 
inseparable  from  its  very  nature." 


aiiyiiiyi 


Concord  Elms  b\  Herbert  Gleason. 

Reprinted  from  The  H'ritingsofHennD.  Thoreau 
(llouditon  Mifflin.  1906) 
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Black  Elk,  an  Oglala  Sioux  Indian,  speaks  of  finding  the 
center  of  the  world.  In  a  book,  some  of  you  here  may  be  familiar 
with,  Black  Elk  Speaks,  he  tells  us:  "Then  I  was  standing  on  the 
highest  mountain  of  them  all,  and  round  about  beneath  me  was 
the  whole  hoop  of  the  world.  And  while  I  stood  there  I  saw  more 
than  I  can  tell  and  I  understood  more  than  I  saw;  for  /  was  seeing 
in  a  sacred  manner  [emphasis  mine]  the  shapes  of  all  things  in 
the  spirit,  and  the  shape  of  all  shapes  as  they  must  live  together 
like  one  being." 

Walden,  the  book,  encourages  us  to  see  in  a  sacred  way. 
Walden  Pond  need  not  be  a  shrine  or  a  place  we  go  to  because  we 
hear  or  have  been  told  it's  a  special  place,  but  we  can  go  there, 
and  to  other  places  for  that  matter,  and  have  sacred  experiences 
if  we're  prepared  to  see  in  a  sacred  way — in  the  act  of  beholding. 
This  is  the  Joyceian  moment  of  epiphany,  when  the  radiance 
shines  forth. 

Our  hearts  and  minds  are  the  tablets  writ  upon  at  Sinai. 
Thoreau  tells  us:  "it  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the 
very  atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we  look,  which 
morally  we  can  do." 

Experiences  like  Black  Elk's  are  necessarily  obscure  in  their 
retelling.  Thoreau  famously  reflects  upon  losing  the  hound,  the 
bay  horse,  and  the  turtle  dove.  You  would  be  more  likely  to  find 
the  hound,  and  then  the  bay  horse,  but  as  soon  as  you  find  one, 
you  lose  the  other,  and  the  turtle  dove  is  perched  behind  some 
distant  cloud.  It's  a  bit  like  the  blind  man  trying  to  describe  the 
elephant. 

Epiphanies  are  often  characterized  by  feeling  rather  than 
intellect  and  yet  they  are  not  abstracted  like  thought,  but  rather 
directly  experienced  in  the  moment.  Each  of  us  has  had  such 
moments:  at  Grand  Canyon  in  sundown,  in  love,  in  the  birth  of 
a  child. 

Thoreau  writes:  "This  is  a  delicious  evening,  when  the  whole 
body  is  one  sense,  and  imbibes  delight  through  every  pore.  I  go 
and  come  with  a  strange  liberty  in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself." 

Thoreau  says  in  his  journal  that  his  profession  is  always  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  divinity  in  nature.  He  refers  to  himself  as  a  self- 
appointed  inspector  of  snowstorms.  But  for  lovers  of  Thoreau, 
perhaps  no  other  piece  of  writing  draws  us  in  and  connects  us  with 
Thoreau's  experiences  at  Walden  Pond  than  the  "Spring  Chapter" 
of  Walden.  When  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  over  twenty  years  ago, 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  oh  man,  when  is  this  guy  ever  going 
to  stop  talking  about  the  ice  melting — there's  a  lull  in  Walden, 
purposely  constructed,  like  the  calm  in  Moby  Dick  just  before  the 
final  catastrophe. 

Thoreau  writes:  "One  attraction  in  coming  to  the  woods  to  live 
was  that  I  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  the  Spring 
come  in."  Picture  the  scene  if  you  will,  standing  aside  from  time, 
as  if  you  were  witnessing  the  cosmic  process,  as  atoms,  as  matter 
continually  weaves  itself  into  new  forms. 

Step  outside  yourselves,  metaphorically,  for  a  moment — see 
yourself  perched  upon  Indra's  shoulder  watching  the  dance  of 
multitudinous  forms:  forming,  disengaging,  forming,  disengaging, 
oozing,  and  morphing.  This  is  to  see  transcendental ly! 

Thoreau  retells:  "Few  phenomena  gave  me  more  delight 
than  to  observe  the  forms  which  thawing  sand  and  clay  assume 
in  flowing  down  the  sides  of  a  deep  cut  on  the  railroad  through 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  to  the  village." 

"When  the  frost  comes  out  in  the  spring,  and  even  in  a  thawing 
day  in  the  winter,  the  sand  begins  to  flow  down  the  slopes  like 
lava,  sometimes  bursting  out  through  the  snow  and  overflowing  it 
where  no  sand  was  to  be  seen  before." 
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"What  makes  this  sand  foliage  remarkable  is  its  springing 
into  existence  thus  suddenly.  When  I  see  on  the  one  side  the  inert 
bank — for  the  sun  acts  on  one  side  first — and  on  the  other  this 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  creation  of  an  hour,  I  am  affected  as  if  in  a 
peculiar  sense  I  stood  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Artist  who  made  the 
world  and  me — had  come  to  where  he  was  still  at  work,  sporting 
on  this  bank,  and  with  excess  of  energy  strewing  his  fresh  designs 
about." 

"What  is  man  but  a  mass  of  thawing  clay?  The  ball  of  the 
human  finger  is  but  a  drop  congealed.  The  fingers  and  toes  flow 
to  their  extent  from  the  thawing  mass  of  the  body.  Who  knows 
what  the  human  body  would  expand  and  flow  out  to  under  a  more 
genial  heaven?  Is  not  the  hand  a  spreading  palm  leaf  with  its 
lobes  and  veins?" 

And  like  Moby  Dick,  Walden  has  its  carnage,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Thoreau  is  fashioned  into  a  revelatory  celebration  of  life  and 
death.  Both  are  seen  as  natural  and  necessary.  They  culminate  in 
the  symphonic  ending  of  Walden,  Thoreau's  "Ode  to  Joy." 

"I  love  to  see  that  Nature  is  so  rife  with  life  that  myriads  can  be 
afforded  to  be  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  prey  on  one  another;  that 
tender  organizations  can  be  so  serenely  squashed  out  of  existence 
like  pulp — tadpoles  which  herons  gobble  up,  and  tortoises  and 
toads  run  over  in  the  road;  and  that  sometimes  it  has  rained  flesh 
and  blood!  With  the  liability  to  accident,  we  must  see  how  little 
account  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  impression  made  on  a  wise  man  is 
that  of  universal  innocence.  Poison  is  not  poisonous  after  all,  nor 
are  any  wounds  fatal." 

"Who  does  not  feel  his  faith  in  a  resurrection  and  immortality 
strengthened  by  hearing  of  this?"  "Only  that  day  dawns  to 
which  we  are  awake.  There  is  more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but 
a  morning  star." 

Notes 

'  This  essay  was  originally  a  speech  delivered  by  Mike  Frederick  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Concord  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Thoreau's  death. 
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Wild  Grapes,  1987,  sketch  by  Paul  Brooks 

From  the  Paul  Brooks  Collection 
(The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 
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Curator's  Column 
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Jeffreys.  Cramer 


Normally  I  like  to  use  this  space  (however  sporadically)  to  let  you  know  of  additions  to  the  collections  or  special  items  worth 
noting.  This  time,  however,  I'd  like  to  enlist  your  help.  In  the  Thoreau  Society  collections  are  hundreds  of  photographs  which 
we're  in  the  process  of  digitizing  and  cataloging.  Sadly  for  many  of  the  images  there  is  little  or  no  information  and  so  identify- 
ing the  people  in  a  photograph  can  be  an  arduous  if  not  impossible  task  except  that  perhaps,  somewhere  in  the  collective  memory  of 
the  Society,  there  may  be  members  who  still  recognize  the  otherwise  unremembered  lost  faces  in  the  crowd. 

Below  is  a  photograph  from  the  "Thoreau  Birthday  Mecca"  of  1941,  the  beginning  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Nine  of  the  13  who 
trekked  to  Concord  in  1941  are  identified  but  four  are  still  a  mystery.  If  you  can  identify  any  of  the  missing  four,  please  drop  me  an 
e-mail  at  curator@walden.org.  Your  help  will  be  appreciated. 


In  the  front  row  we  have,  from  left  to  right.  1 )  T.L.  Bailey.  2)  Allen  French.  &  3)  Walter  Harding. 

In  the  back  row  we  have,  from  left  to  right,  1 )  Unknown,  2)  Unknown.  3)  G.  Winthrop  Lee.  4)  Unknown. 
5)  W.  B.  Conant,  6)  Odell  Shepard.  7)  Roland  D.  Sawyer,  8)  Raymond  Adams,  9)  Unknown,  and 

10)  Roland  D.  Sawver  Jr. 


Thanks  in  advance  for  your  help.  And  as  I  said,  there  are  many  such  images,  so,  be  forewarned,  there  will  be  more! 
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A  Walk  Around  Walden  Pond 

Victoria  Glavin 


When  I  walked  through  the  woods  as  a  child,  perhaps  on 
a  family  hiking  trip  or  a  trek  through  my  woodsy  back 
yard,  I  did  not  understand  nature.  I  was  mystified  by 
the  towering  trees  and  the  slowly  rotating  clouds  in  the  sky  above 
me.  As  a  child,  I  felt  nature  existed  as  a  secular  environment — 
disconnected,  unimportant,  and  unfamiliar. 

Now,  as  a  young  adult,  1  recognize  how  important  nature  is. 
Still,  I  am  amazed  by  the  towering  trees  and  the  shifting  clouds. 
Inside  of  me,  there  is  an  urge  to  understand  the  mysteries  that 
nature  entails.  There  is  a  curiosity  in  human  beings  to  explore  the 
unknown.  My  passion  for  understanding  the  connection  between 
humans  and  nature  has  only  grown  since  I  was  a  child  as  I  have 
continued  to  venture  into  the  wilderness.  To  this  end,  for  my  high 
school  senior  research  project,  I  have  studied  the  people  who  go 
into  nature  in  an  attempt  to  escape  mainstream  society. 

Senior  Project  is  a  graduation  requirement  for  all  twelfth 
graders  at  my  high  school.  It  is  year-long  and  is  dedicated  to 
furthering  the  personal  learning  experience  on  an  individually 
chosen  topic  of  interest.  In  order  to  complete  Senior  Project, 
seniors  must  choose  a  topic,  design  an  essential  question,  obtain 
a  qualified  outside  expert,  and  compose  and  execute  an  applied 
piece.  The  only  requirement  for  the  applied  piece  is  that  it  extends 
personal  knowledge  to  community  members  on  a  local,  national, 
or  global  scale.  As  a  culmination  of  the  project,  each  senior  must 
give  a  formal,  twenty-five  minute  oral  presentation  that  illustrates 
their  project  and  what  they  have  learned  and  concluded  from  the 
experience. 

Senior  Project  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  me  to  come  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  connections  between  people  and 
nature.  I  am  eager  to  understand  why  people  have  this  inherent 
desire  to  return,  in  a  sense,  into  namre.  I  have  always  believed  that 
all  living  things  are  connected,  especially  nature  and  mankind. 
When  I  realized  that  I  could  use  my  school's  assignment  to  further 
explore  why  I  feel  connected  with  nature  and  why  many  other 
people  also  feel  this  wanderlust,  I  was  thrilled,  anxious,  and  eager 
to  begin  researching. 

My  research  consisted  of  reading  authors  like  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  Jon  Krakauer,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Thoreau,  a  main 
focus  in  my  research,  went  into  nature  in  order  to  live  deliberately. 
Nature,  to  him,  was  not  only  an  outlet  for  his  emotions,  but  a 
source  for  thoughts  to  arise  and  circulate.  He  found  company  in 
his  own  solitude.  In  order  to  further  my  understanding  of  Thoreau 
and  what  he  lived  for,  I  drove  down  to  Walden  Pond  to  take  a 
walk. 

Once  I  parked  my  car,  I  threw  on  my  backpack,  filled  only 
with  a  water  bottle  and  a  granola  bar,  and  began  my  walk.  I  guess 
I  was  searching  for  some  sort  of  epiphany — that,  all  at  once,  I 
would  suddenly  understand  the  mystery  that  Thoreau  had  sought. 
Instead,  I  found  myself  listening  to  my  own  breath  as  I  walked 
down  the  path  before  me.  I  found  myself  paying  attention  to  the 
way  the  trees  grew  and  the  way  the  wind  blew,  and  1  too  let  my 
thoughts  circulate.  Before  long,  I  realized  that  I  was  not  searching 
for  an  epiphany,  or  an  answer  of  any  sort. 

Instead,  I  found  quiet,  and  in  that  quietness  I  found  tranquility 
and  peace.  When  I  stopped  trying  to  control  how  I  felt,  I  became 
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at  peace  with  my  own  thoughts  and  emotions  rather  than  being 
consumed  by  them.  In  this  moment,  I  understood  that  the  silence 
within  me,  which  was  begging  to  escape,  could  finally  be  released 
in  an  environment  that  echoed  the  same  sense  of  silence.  At  once, 
I  knew  that  what  I  was  searching  for  was,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all. 
While  I  walked,  I  let  the  strength  of  the  trees  become  me.  I  let 
the  ripples  in  the  water  reflect  the  change  in  my  life.  I  let  the  path 
guide  me. 

When  I  reached  Thoreau's  cabin  site,  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
foundation  of  his  chimney.  I  was  amazed  when  I  stood  within  the 
perimeter  of  the  chained-in  area,  and  looked  out  what  would  have 
been  where  his  front  door  was.  To  my  surprise,  there  was  nothing 
spectacular  or  amazing  about  the  view.  The  view,  nonetheless 
beautiful,  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  But  to  him,  to  Thoreau, 
what  he  saw  was  special  because  it  moved  him  on  a  personal 
level. 

The  walk  around  Walden  Pond  did  not  change  me,  but  rather 
it  helped  me  understand — myself,  Thoreau,  nature,  and  others 
who  have  gone  into  the  wild.  In  my  own  solitude,  I  found  relief 
from  the  chaotic  environment  I  find  myself  in  daily.  I  was  glad  to 
be  alone,  for  although  no  one  was  with  me,  I  had  company  in  my 
own  thoughts. 

Now,  as  I  prepare  to  conclude  my  Senior  Project,  I  reflect  on 
my  experience  and  what  I  have  learned  through  my  journey.  People 
go  into  nature  for  many  reasons.  Thoreau  went  as  an  experiment 
and  to  become  a  better  writer.  Emerson  explored  nature  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  connection  with  God.  Krakauer  took  excursions 
into  the  wild  because  he  loved  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 
I  went  into  nature  in  order  to  understand  the  world  and  people 
around  me.  The  connection  between  mankind  and  wilderness  is 
real,  profound,  and  mysterious.  Everyone  has  their  own  reasoning 
behind  their  individual  connection  with  nature. 

When  1  walked  through  the  woods,  1  found  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  acceptance,  which  is  why  I  continue  to  venture 
into  nature.  When  I  walked  through  the  woods,  I  wondered  if 
Thoreau  had  walked  the  same  path  I  had.  When  I  walked  through 
the  woods,  I  became  more  aware  of  my  own  essence.  And,  when 
it  came  time  to  walk  out  of  the  woods,  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
stepped  forward  into  the  wilderness. 

Musings  on  Thoreau: 
Demythologizing  and  Thoreau 

Tom  Potter 

History  has  a  way  of  rewriting  its  own  story.  Often,  the 
further  from  the  time  of  the  original  event,  the  more 
embellished  the  story  becomes.  At  some  point,  the  facts 
evolve  into  myths  as  the  retelling  continues  over  generations. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  examples  of  that  process.  In  the 
continued  embellishment  and  reinterpretation  we  may  foster  a 
greater  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  myth.  But  it  can  become 
problematic  when  over  time  the  myth  replaces  fact  and  remnants 
of  the  true  event  are  lost.  So  we  wrestle  with  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  myth. 

Representatives  of  two  different  examples  of  the  study 
of  the  myth-making  process  come  to  mind  as  I  examine  Henry 
Thoreau  as  historical  figure  and  mythmaker.  The  first  example  is 
that  of  the  work  of  Rudolf  Karl  Bultmann2  (1884-1976),  a  well 
known  German  theologian  who,  in  his  important  work  regarding 
demythologizing,  believed  that  the  moral  truths  contained  in 
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the  message  of  the  Christian  Gospels  extended  well  beyond  the 
mythical  tales.  He  felt  that  myth  might  get  in  the  way  of  the 
modern  reader  of  the  New  Testament  literature  and  that  myth 
was  not  necessary  to  validate  the  life  and  message  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  denying  the  power  in  the 
value  of  myth  as  the  vehicle  of  a  great  truth  so  long  as  it  did  not 
replace  or  blur  the  significance  of  the  original  historical  fact. 

Another  example  of  the  examination  of  myth  as  a  significant 
medium  is  seen  in  the  wonderful  works  of  the  late  Joseph 
Campbell.'  His  influential  series  of  books  and  the  1988  PBS 
program  The  Power  of  Myth  described  the  importance  of  myth  as 
a  bearer  of  significant  truths. 

As  twenty-first-century  readers  examine  Thoreau's  life 
and  works,  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  a  pattern  of  defining  him  and 
his  message  (if  there  even  is  one,  singular  message)  by  the  very 
myths  that  surround  the  retelling  of  his  adventures,  writings, 
and  lectures.  As  in  Bultmann's  and  Campbell's  own  disciplined 
studies,  for  Thoreauvians,  the  questions  arise:  who  was  Thoreau 
and  what  was  his  message?  Can  we  separate  Thoreau,  the  man, 
from  the  many  stories  (myths)  that  surrounded  his  life?  Can 
we  know  the  real  Thoreau  beyond  the  numerous  collections  of 
aphorisms  and  questionable  biographies  that  were  written  during 
the  early  years  following  his  death?  Is  there  a  picture  of  Thoreau 
that  can  withstand  the  "demythologizing"  and  still  provide  an 
understanding  of  him  with  a  strong  and  inspiring  message  for 
the  reader  of  today?  Can  his  true  character  penetrate  the  massive 
layers  of  mystique  that  surround  him?  If  so,  does  this  not  give 
even  more  significance  and  power  to  the  truths  contained  in  the 
mythical  Thoreau? 

One  question  immediately  arises  when  we  examine  the 
mythic  Thoreau:  how  is  it  that  he  is  thought  of  as  the  hermit  living 
in  a  cabin  (he  seldom  used  that  term  to  describe  his  home)  in 
the  woods?  The  facts  belie  the  truth  of  his  woodland  experience. 
Seldom  is  it  mentioned  that  he  had  a  number  of  friends  working 
on  that  project  with  him  and  that  he  used  materials  from  previous 
structures  for  some  of  the  building.  Or  that  he  only  lived  there  two 
years,  two  months,  and  two  days?  Of  course,  that  is  not  altogether 
true  itself,  since  he  traveled  several  times  great  distances  while 
living  there.  Later,  he  completed  Walden  or  Life  in  the  Woods 
which  contained  many  interesting  facts  of  his  existence  while 
there.  But,  in  this  book,  he  also  became  the  myth  maker  to  broaden 
the  significance  of  his  sojourn  at  Walden.  As  we  study  the  book 
as  literature,  we  can  become  fooled  into  believing  the  myths  and 
metaphors  as  fact  and  perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  man  himself. 

There  are  those  who  dismiss  certain  contents  in  his  writings 
because  they  claim  to  know  otherwise.  These  readers  seem  to 
find  pleasure  in  belittling  the  man  and  debunking  the  myth.  But 
in  so  doing,  I  think  they  also  miss  the  point  of  the  book.  Walden 
was  not  written  for  high  school  and  university  literature  classes. 
It  was  not  written  as  an  addition  to  Adam  Smith  or  a  treatise  on 
conservation  ethics.  It  was  about  roots,  about  finding  a  place  for 
the  individual  to  seek  out  the  autonomy  of  the  self;  it  was  about 
what  we  value  and  how  we  make  decisions.  Thoreau  used  the 
many  subjects  of  his  metaphors  to  force  the  reader  to  look  inward, 
to  be  a  "Columbus"  of  the  self.  If  readers  then  discover  new  inner 
continents,  the  larger  truths  of  his  message  about  life  fall  into 
place. 

Thoreau  tantalized  enthusiasts  and  scholars  alike  with  a 
wonderful  tale: 


them,  describing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I  have 
met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse, 
and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed 
as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves.4 

Over  the  years  countless  papers  and  lectures  have  found 
material  in  this  quotation,  as  students  of  Thoreau  attempt  to 
decipher  his  message.  (Was  Thoreau  describing  our  own  attempt 
at  finding  him?)  And  we  have  all  heard  the  story  about  his  day- 
hike  when,  deciding  to  walk  straight  to  his  destination,  he  trekked 
directly  through  a  home,  entered  by  way  of  the  front  door  and 
then  passed  through  and  out  the  back.  Then  there  is  that  great 
tale  of  the  chase  with  the  loon.  Did  it  actually  happen  as  written? 
Perhaps.  But  there  may  be  more  to  it  than  we  sense  at  first  reading. 
(I  will  be  exploring  this  particular  tale  in  the  next  issue.) 

You  may  ask  why  I  pursue  this  topic  at  all.  For  years,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  wit,  humor,  puns,  satire,  and  style  of  Thoreau.  But 
always,  I  was  aware  of  a  man  of  character  that  went  far  beyond  the 
calendar  quotes.  I  am  concerned  that  wfien  we  ask  the  person  on 
the  street  if  they  recognize  the  name  Thoreau  the  answer  is  often, 
"Yes,  he  lived  in  the  woods  by  Walden  Pond."  These  answers 
show  Thoreau  being  written  off  as  unrelated  to  the  modern  way 
of  life.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  miss  the  point  of  Walden  when 
they  seek  out  their  own  cabin  and  retreat  to  the  woods  in  order 
to  simplify  their  lives.  The  Walden  myth  seems  to  replace  the 
important  fact  behind  it — it  is  not  where  you  live,  but  how  you 
live  and  make  your  decisions.  As  most  of  you  reading  this  know, 
there  was  more  to  Thoreau  the  man  and  to  Walden  the  book  than 
is  found  in  the  isolation  of  the  wonderful  aphorisms. 

I  see  Thoreau  drinking  deep  at  the  stream  of  time,  and  I  read 
of  him  being  overwhelmed  as  he  looks  up  at  the  starry  skies. 
There  is  more:  he  studies  other  ages  as  well  as  his  own  to  enrich 
his  life  experience  as  he  learns  from  the  great  figures  and  myths 
of  the  past.  For  what  purpose?  I  believe  in  part  to  challenge  us  to 
do  the  same.  And  perhaps  someday,  as  Thoreau  did,  we  will  see  a 
fact  become  a  great  truth. 

If  we  enjoy  what  he  writes,  if  we  are  inspired  by  his  aphorisms 
and  his  mythical  character,  we  should  seek  the  man  behind  them. 
We  should  learn  deeper  and  see  the  bottom  where  he  stood  as 
he  lived  out  his  life.  Perhaps  his  life  and  myths  have  the  goal 
of  challenging  us  to  climb  down  from  our  castles  in  the  sky  and 
become  once  again  grounded  in  a  firmer  reality.  I  think  Bultmann 
and  Campbell  would  agree. 


Notes 

"Musings  on  Thoreau"  is  a  new  regular  column  to  be  written  by  outgoing 
Thoreau  Society  President  Tom  Potter. 

Rudolf  Karl  Bultmann's  career  and  influence  extended  through  a  large  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  His  approach  to  the  Gospels  is  existential,  emphasizing 
the  relevance  of  their  message  without  the  need  for  myth.  History  of  the  Synoptic 
Tradition  ( 1921 )  was  his  most  enduring  work. 

Joseph  Campbell's  most  influential  work  is  Man  With  a  Thousand  Faces 
(1949).  Later,  The  Masks  of  God:  Creative  Mythology  (1962-68)  and  The  Power 
of  Myth,  the  1988  PBS  series  with  Bill  Movers,  made  Campbell  a  recognized  name 
in  the  popular  as  well  as  the  scholarly  world. 

4  Henry  David  Thoreau,  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau:  Walden 
(Princeton:  Princeton  UP,  1971),   17. 


I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle  dove,  and  am  still 
on  their  trail.  Many  are  the  travellers  1  have  spoken  concerning 
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Notes  from  Concord 

Michael  Frederick 

The  2012  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering,  "Celebrating 
150  Years  of  Thoreau's  Life,  Works,  and  Legacy,"  will  take  place 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts  beginning  on  Thoreau's  birthday, 
July  12,  and  running  through  the  15th.  This  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  significant  Thoreau  event  of  the  year,  and  the  largest 
Thoreau  Society  conference  since  the  1991  Jubilee. 

At  the  outset,  I  feel  a  bit  like  that  person  on  Oscar  night  who 
can  thank  a  limited  number  of  people  before  the  proverbial  music 
begins  to  play.  On  a  personal  note,  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  all 
our  speakers  for  responding  to  our  Call  for  Papers  and  making  this 
fabulous  event  possible. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  Peter  Alden  will  be  leading 
walks  each  morning  to  hidden  locales  throughout  Concord, 
rich  in  biodiversity.  You  can  join  him  early  mornings  during 
the  awakening  hours,  as  Thoreau  might  say.  Alden  is  a  world 
renowned  naturalist,  wildlife  lecturer,  ecotourism  guide,  and 
the  author  of  1 5  books  on  North  American  and  African  wildlife. 
He  has  walks  planned  to  Estabrook  Woods,  Great  Meadows,  a 
Great  Blue  Heron  Colony  (the  largest  in  the  region),  Emerson's 
Cliff,  and  Fairhaven  Bay.  It's  a  great  way  to  begin  the  day  and 
energize  for  the  intensely  active  program,  or  before  capping  off 
the  evenings  with  one  of  our  fine  dinners. 

Thursday  morning,  we  begin  the  workshops  with  Thoreau's 
Late  Manuscripts:  Notes  and  Charts  of  Concord.  Jessie  Bray 
and  Kristen  Case,  who  will  lead  the  panel,  have  been  studying 
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Thoreau's  natural  history  projects  for  a  number  of  years  and  will 
provide  insight  into  Thoreau's  later  career  endeavors. 

Wen  Stephenson,  who  writes  for  Thoreau  Farm's  blog 
"The  Roost,"  will  present  an  essay  "Walking  Home  from 
Walden,"  a  coming  of  age  story  about  discovering  the  climate 
crisis.  Stephenson  has  had  an  active  career  in  media,  including 
working  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Frontline,  NPR's  On  Point, 
and  the  Boston  Globe.  His  essay  on  Walden  appeared  in  Slate 
Magazine. 

Thursday  evening,  the  Emerson  Society  will  host  a  panel 
on  Emerson's  Contribution  to  Thoreau's  Legacy,  followed  by  a 
reception.  Topics  include  "Becoming  Emerson's  Poet:  Thoreau's 
Troubled  First  Apprenticeship,"  David  Dowling,  University  of 
Iowa;  "The  Mystical  Fissure  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson:  Emerson's 
Antagonistic  'Contribution'  to  Thoreau's  Mysticism,"  Deeanna 
Rohr,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany;  "Going  Nowhere 
in  a  Go- Ahead  Age:  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  the  Problem  of 
Ambition,"  Andrew  Kopec,  Ohio  State  University;  '"My  Giant 
Goes  With  Me':  The  Travails  and  Travels  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,"  Nikhil  Bilwakesh,  University  of  Alabama. 

Richard  Primack,  who  has  gained  national  media  attention  for 
his  work  at  Walden  Pond  studying  data  from  Thoreau's  journal 
and  comparing  it  to  current  climate  data,  will  discuss  "Thoreau's 
Observations  of  Flowering  and  Leaf-out  Times."  He  will  also 
look  at  Bird  Arrival  Times,  for  which  we  have  an  extensive  record 
from  Thoreau's  time  to  the  present,  and  Ice-out  Dates  to  examine 
how  these  are  being  utilized  for  climate  change  research  today. 

Friday  evening,  Andrew  Celentano  from  the  Thoreau  Society 
Board  of  Directors  will  perform  Impressionistic  Music  for  piano, 


Placing  the  granite  markers  at  Thoreau's  house  site,  Walden  1947. 

From  the  Roland  Wells  Robbins  Collection 
(The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 
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inspired  by  Thoreau.  Following  the  event,  Gate  Post  Tours  has 
donated  a  walk  for  up  to  15  people. 

The  Dana  S.  Brigham  Memorial  Keynote  Address  on  Saturday 
will  be  delivered  by  Edward  O.  Wilson,  University  Research 
Professor  Emeritus  and  Honorary  Curator  in  Entomology  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard.  Wilson's  work, 
spanning  decades,  has  reached  a  global  audience.  "Thoreau, 
who  rightfully  can  be  called  the  father  of  environmentalism,  .  .  . 
deserves  iconic  status,"  Wilson  claims,  "in  the  scientific  fields  of 
ecology  and  biodiversity  studies.  With  the  overdue  rapid  upsurge 
in  public  attention  to  all  three  of  these  domains,  the  study  of 
the  Concord  Master  naturalist  and  preservation  of  his  memory 
becomes  all  the  more  important  in  history." 

Following  the  Keynote  Address  and  lunch,  Robert  Sargent 
Fay  will  present  a  photo  essay  at  Masonic  Temple  on  the  Theatre 
of  the  Natural  World,  which  was  recently  featured  in  the  Spring/ 
Summer  issue  of  Monadnock  Living.  Fay  attempts  to  see  the 
world  through  Thoreau' s  eyes  and  spent  two  years,  two  months, 
and  two  days  (as  Thoreau  did  at  Walden  Pond)  constructing  his 
photographic  vision. 

Also  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Drinking  Gourd  will  host  a 
tour  of  the  Caesar  Robbins  House  followed  by  a  panel  at  the  Old 
Manse.  The  Thoreau  Society  will  present  a  panel  Visualizing 
Thoreau  Country  with  David  Wood,  "An  Observant  Eye:  The 
Thoreau  Collection  at  the  Concord  Museum";  Susan  Gallagher, 
"Thoreau's  Vision  and  Climate  Change";  and  Paul  Schacht  on 
the  "Digital  Thoreau,"  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the  Thoreau 
Society,  Walden  Woods  Project,  and  SUNY  Geneseo  College. 

Saturday  evening  will  feature  a  reception  for  Edward  O. 
Wilson  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  sponsored  by  the  family  of  Walter 
Harding  followed  by  a  buffet  dinner  and  a  book-signing  later  at 
the  Masonic  Temple. 

We  have  added  a  special  event  to  the  program  since  it 
first  went  out  earlier  in  February.  The  Tiger  Lion  theater  group 
will  be  at  the  Thoreau  Farm  picnic  in  the  afternoon,  presenting 
selected  live  performance  scenes  from  their  outdoor  walking  play. 
"Nature"  is  the  mythic  telling  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau's  mutual 
love  affair  with  the  natural  world.  The  performance  is  preparing 
to  tour  nationally. 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  Orchard  House  will  feature  another 
much-anticipated  event  at  the  School  of  Philosophy.  Participants 
will  lead  the  audience  in  a  conversation  in  the  tradition  of  the 
New  England  Transcendentalists.  We  are  honored  to  have  John 
Stauffer,  Harvard  University;  Michael  Stoneham,  West  Point 
Academy,  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  John  Matteson,  John 
Jay  College. 

Sunday  evening  features  a  dinner  at  the  First  Parish  Church 
followed  by  a  multimedia  presentation  by  outgoing  President  Tom 
Potter,  said  to  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Walter  Harding 
the  first  time  it  was  presented  in  the  1990s. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlights  from  an  exceptional  program  that 
features  an  incredible  array  of  talented  Thoreau  Society  speakers 
from  across  the  country  and  the  globe,  including  our  friends  and 
long-time  participants  from  Bulgaria  Albena  Bakracheva,  where 
Thoreau  inspired  her  in  her  youth,  and  Nikita  Pokrovsky,  who 
helped  to  organize  a  conference  in  the  Russian  Federation  in  June 
on  Globalization  Perspectives,  Conservationism,  and  Ruralism, 
where  he  unveiled  a  Thoreau  Cabin  in  rural  Russia. 

Come  discover  New  England  Transcendentalism  in  its  latest 
manifestation.  Visit  www.thoreausociety.org  to  register  online, 
by  fax,  or  mail-in  registration.  We  are  happy  to  assist  you  by 
phone.  978-369-5310. 


Roland  Robbins  with  Cairn  Stone  at  Thoreau  House  Site,  Walden  Pond. 

Collection:  The  Thoreau  Society  Archives 
(The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 
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President's  Column 

Tom  Potter 

ver  the  past  few  years  our  Executive  Director,  Michael 
(Frederick,  and  the  Thoreau  Society  Board  of  Directors 
have  worked  diligently  to  achieve  both  a  short-range  and 
a  long-range  plan  by  which  we  can  meet  the  ongoing  financial 
needs  of  the  Society.  Much  progress  has  been  made  as  we  have 
significantly  reduced  the  annual  deficit  by  way  of  generous  support 
from  both  membership  and  board  contributions. 

The  following  Planned  Giving  Options  provide  excellent 
examples  of  a  variety  of  ways  that  you  can  participate  in  assuring 
the  long-range  financial  future  of  the  Society  as  it  fulfills  its 
mission  to  spread  Thoreau's  word  about  responsible  living  and 
environmental  consciousness. 

Please  consider  joining  with  others,  including  some  of  our 
Board  of  Directors,  in  making  a  planned  gift. 

The  Thoreau  Society  exists  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  foster 
education  about  Thoreau's  life,  works,  legacy  and  his  place 
in  his  world  and  in  ours,  challenging  all  to  live  a  deliberate, 
considered  life.  With  your  forethought,  the  Thoreau  Society  will 
keep  Thoreau's  writings  and  ideas  alive  across  time  and  across 
generations. 

Your  decision  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  lives  of  young 
people  seeking  direction  in  a  world  of  material  challenges. 

Planned  Giving  Options: 

Anyone  can  establish  a  permanent  and  meaningful  legacy 
through  estate  planning  to  benefit  The  Thoreau  Society  (TTS). 
Here  are  three  ways  we  recommend: 

•  Designate  TTS  as  a  beneficiary  in  your  will,  trust,  or 
retirement  plan  by  allocating  a  percentage,  a  dollar  amount,  or 
specific  assets  to  the  Society. 

•  Establish  a  gift  annuity  or  charitable  remainder  trust  with 
the  Society. 
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•  Make  a  gift  of  your  new  or  existing  life  insurance  policy  to  Submissions  are  invited  to  address  the  following  or  related 

the  Society.  themes  and  questions: 


Sample  Bequest  Language: 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc. 
(EIN  16-6035496),  a  501(c)(3)  charitable  organization  organized 
under  Massachusetts  law  and  currently  having  offices  at  341 

Virginia  Road,  Concord,  MA,  USA,  the  sum  of  $ , 

the  following  asset and/or percent  of  my 

adjusted  gross  estate  (or  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my 
estate). 

How  to  Proceed: 

A  charitable  planned  gift  will  ensure  that  Thoreau's  ideas 
continue  to  flourish,  as  we  foster  education  about  the  life,  works 
and  philosophy  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Your  estate  attorney  and  tax  advisor  can  help  you  arrange 
a  bequest  that  best  meets  your  needs.  Please  contact  J.  Walter 
Brain,  Finance  Committee  Chair,  The  Thoreau  Society  at  978- 
369-5310  or  by  email  atjwalter.brain@thoreausociety.org. 

Other  Ways  to  Give: 

Employer  Matching  Gifts  Programs 

Many  employers  have  matching  gift  programs.  Some 
employers  double  or  triple  the  gifts.  We  encourage  you  to  contact 
your  Human  Resources  Director. 

Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Mutual  Funds 

You  can  give  stocks,  bonds,  and  mutual  funds  to  the  Society. 
If  you  have  assets  that  have  appreciated  in  value  since  purchasing 
them,  you  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  charitable  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  full  fair  market  value  of  the  asset,  deductible  up 
to  30%  of  your  Adjusted  Gross  Income.  You  may  qualify  to  avoid 
paying  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  asset.  Check 
with  your  tax  specialist. 


Call  for  Papers 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 

The  Thoreau  Society  seeks  to  include  in  The  Thoreau  Society 
Bulletin  over  the  next  several  numbers  a  variety  of  short 
pieces  celebrating  Thoreau's  legacy,  in  recognition  of  the 
sesquicentennial  of  Thoreau's  death  in  1862. 

Short  articles  by  scholars  and  enthusiasts  are  welcome  on 
five  themes  encompassing  the  main  fields  of  thought  and  action 
in  which  Thoreau's  legacy  is  widely  perceived.  Three  of  those 
come  from  his  famous  self-definition:  "The  fact  is  I  am  a  mystic,  a 
transcendentalist,  and  a  natural  philosopher  to  boot."  In  addition, 
most  readers  would  acknowledge  Thoreau's  importance  as 
writer  and  as  citizen.  Other  broad  themes  and  definitions  may  be 
important,  but  these  are  a  handy  bunch  on  which  to  hang  an  array 
of  celebratory  reflections. 

Submissions  on  the  order  of  400-1,000  words  are  invited — 
we  are  looking  for  personal  "takes"  on  Thoreau,  overviews,  and 
pithy  summaries  rather  than  detailed  excursions  supported  with 
secondary  sources.  Should  initial  efforts  inspire  longer  treatment 
(citations  allowed  but  not  required  here),  longer  submissions  on 
these  themes  are  welcome  for  The  Concord  Saunterer. 


Thoreau  as  Transcendentalist 

In  what  ways  was  Thoreau  a  Transcendentalist?  In  what  did  his 

Transcendentalism  consist? 

What  was  Thoreau's  contribution  to  Transcendentalism,  as 

understood  in  his  time  or  as  viewed  from  ours? 

What  impulses  of  Transcendentalism  especially  influenced 

Thoreau?  And/or:  How  did  Thoreau  express  particular  aspects 

or  impulses  of  Transcendentalism? 

How  is  Thoreau's  Transcendentalism  important  to  us  today? 

Thoreau  as  Mystic 

What  was  the  nature  of  Thoreau's  mysticism? 

How  was  Thoreau's  mysticism  related  to  other  significant 

aspects  of  his  life  and  work? 

What  tensions  or  correspondences  existed  between  Thoreau's 

mysticism  and  his  science  .  .  .  between  his  mysticism  and 

his  ethics  or  activism?  How  did  he  exploit  or  resolve  those 

tensions? 

How  did  Thoreau's  mysticism  inform  his  philosophy 

(epistemology,  ethics,  spirituality)? 

What  is  the  relation  to  and  importance  of  his  mysticism  to  his 

writing  (style,  rhetorical  strategies,  themes,  etc.)? 

Thoreau  as  Natural  Philosopher 

What  are  Thoreau's  contributions  to  natural  philosophy  or 

science? 

What  tensions  existed  between  his  natural  philosophy  and  other 

aspects  of  his  life  and  work?  How  did  he  resolve  or  exploit 

those  tensions? 

What  current  issues  of  society  or  science  are  informed  or  can  be 

informed  by  Thoreau's  work  in  science? 

What  influences  pervade  Thoreau's  science?  What  was  his 

connection  to  the  natural  philosophers  or  scientists  of  his  day, 

and  the  issues  they  were  pursuing? 

In  what  ways  has  Thoreau  been  or  can  he  be  a  model  for  us  in 

the  ways  he  pursued  natural  philosophy  or  science? 

Thoreau  as  Writer 

What  makes  Thoreau's  writing  enduringly  compelling  for 

generations  of  readers? 

What  are  the  hallmarks  and  attractions  of  Thoreau's  writing? 

What  were  Thoreau's  methods  as  a  writer?  What  can  writers 

learn  from  Thoreau  about  the  craft? 

What  role  did  writing  play  in  Thoreau's  life?  How  did  he  define, 

express,  or  fulfill  himself  through  his  writing? 

Did  Thoreau's  writing  exist  in  tension  with  other  aspects  of  his 

life  and  work?  How  did  he  resolve  or  exploit  such  tension? 

What  is  the  relation  between  Thoreau's  reading  and  his  writing? 

What  particular  tropes,  themes,  techniques  in  Thoreau's  writing 

are  of  interest? 

Thoreau  as  Citizen/Activist 

How  did  Thoreau  conceive  of  and  practice  his  relation  to  his 
society?  What  tensions  existed  in  that  relationship? 
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Brick  and  nails  from  Thoreau's  Walden  house. 

Brick  from  the  Roland  Wells  Robbins  Collection  (The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods); 
Nails  from  the  Raymond  Adams  Collection  (The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 


How  did  he  resolve  or  exploit  those  tensions? 

What  contributions  did  Thoreau  make  as  a  citizen  or  activist? 

How  do  we  make  sense  of  Thoreau's  politics?  How  do  his 

ethical  and  political  ideas  relate  to  the  political  spectrum  of  our 

day? 

On  what  philosophical  foundation  (ethical,  political,  perhaps 

even  ontological)  did  Thoreau's  political  attitude  and  practice 

depend? 

What  was  Thoreau's  relation  to  the  practical  social  activism  of 

his  day  and  place?  How  did  he  participate,  and  what  was  his 

role? 

What  tensions  exist  between  Thoreau's  activism  and  his 

skepticism  toward  reform  and  reformers?  How  did  he  resolve  or 

exploit  those  tensions? 

What  has  been  Thoreau's  influence  on  social  activism  and 

politics  from  his  day  to  ours? 

What  can  we  leam  or  take  from  Thoreau's  example  and 

principles  of  ethics,  politics  and  citizenship? 

Celebrating  Thoreau's  Legacy: 
On  the  Duty  of  Civil 
Disobedience1 


w 


Horace  Traubel 

hatever  your  philosophy,  you  are  part  rebel.  Thoreau  when 
talking  of  civil  disobedience  appeals  to  that  rebel.  He  puts 


man  above  man's  institutions.  He  appeals  from  court  to  court. 
From  conscience  to  conscience.  Until  he  reaches  the  private  soul. 
Every  institution  must  report  to  the  soul.  If  you  have  rebellion  in 
you,  you  will  go  the  full  length  of  this  appeal.  If  you  are  without 
rebellion,  you  had  best  get  some  of  it  at  once.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  save  your  soul.  Thoreau  will  help  you  towards  rebellion. 
You  were  not  made  for  institutions.  Institutions  were  made  for  you. 
By  you.  To  be  assumed  when  necessary.  To  be  abrogated  when  in 
the  way.  Thoreau  does  not  say  you  should  put  rebellion  into  a  fist. 
He  says  you  should  put  it  into  an  open  hand.  Tyrants  try  to  dodge 
the  passive  rebel.  In  this  period  of  American  apostasy,  Thoreau 
trumpets  a  wholesome  roll  call.  Where  do  you  belong?  For  Helen 
Wilmans  or  against?  For  John  Turner  or  against?  For  imperialism 
or  against?  And  so  on.  Thoreau  keeps  on  sprouting  pertinently 
each  spring.  His  truer  note  grows  ever  more  vehement.  When  the 
time  comes  for  Thoreau  to  be  out  of  season  our  liberties,  too,  will 
be  out  of  season.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  often  in  the  shadow .  But 
I  can  sweep  my  vision  to  the  rim  of  the  blackest  perils.  Thoreau 
belongs  to  the  quick  of  our  present  crises. 

Notes 

'  Thoreau's  legacy  has  meant  many  things  to  many  different  people  over 
the  past  century  and  a  half  since  his  death.  The  Bulletin  thanks  Susan  Gallagher 
for  this  particular  excerpt.  It  comes  from  a  larger  piece  in  the  March  1903 
Philadelphia  Conservator.  Author  Horace  Traubel  is  most  famous  for  his  nine- 
volume  biography  of  the  last  four  years  of  Walt  Whitman's  life.  At  the  time  of 
this  publication  in  1903,  popular  protests  against  the  jailing  of  anarchists  were 
mounting  across  the  countrv. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

Kurt  A.  R.  Moellering 

There  is  a  wonderful  movement  in  this  Bulletin  from  winter 
into  spring.  As  you  are  likely  reading  this  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  this  two-season  issue  of  the  Bulletin  reminds 
us  all  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  seasons.  J.  Walter  Brain  walks 
Thoreau  country  in  the  winter  and  spring;  Bonita  Robbins  reminds 
us  of  friends  who  have  passed;  Mike  Frederick  and  Victoria 
Glavin  demonstrate  the  hope  of  spring  found  in  nature,  both  in 
ancient  religions  and  in  the  timeless  messages  of  Thoreau  himself. 
This  issue  also  features  original  artwork  of  John  Caffrey.  Please 
also  note  that  the  curator  of  the  Thoreau  Institute  asks  for  your 
help  identifying  members  of  our  community  found  in  one  of  his 
many  photographs.  You  will  also  find  a  new  column  in  this  issue 
that  I  hope  to  make  a  regular  addition:  Tom  Potter,  our  outgoing 
Society  President,  will  be  writing  a  "Musings  on  Thoreau" 
column  in  future  Bulletins.  Finally,  there  are  two  calls  for  papers 
in  this  Bulletin  that  I  hope  readers  pay  close  attention  to.  Thanks 
to  all  who  submitted  to  this  Bulletin  and  to  our  proofreaders:  Bob 
Hudspeth,  Dave  Bonney,  Brianne  Keith,  Nicholas  Chase,  and 
Ronald  Hoag. 

J.  Walter  Brain  is  a  landscape  architect/urban  designer,  an 
explorer  of  Thoreau  Country,  a  writer,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Bonita  Robbins  knew  Mary 
Sherwood  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  her  father  Roland 
W.  Robbins  discovered  Thoreau's  Cabin  Site  at  Walden  Pond  and 
was  a  previous  President  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Julie  Dobrow, 
the  Director  of  the  Communications  and  Media  Studies  Program  at 
Tufts  University,  is  working  on  a  dual  mother-daughter  biography 
of  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Millicent  Todd  Bingham.  Victoria 
Glavin  is  a  senior  at  Souhegan  High  School  in  Amherst,  NH,  and 
will  be  studying  English  Literature  at  Eckerd  College  in  the  fall. 
Tom  Potter  is  a  long  time  board  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Thoreau  Society,  serving  for  three  terms 

Thoreau  Society  member  Patrick  Chura  has  won  the  College 
English  Association  of  Ohio's  Nancy  Dasher  Award,  given  to  the 
outstanding  publication  in  literary  scholarship  and  criticism  by  an 
Ohio  resident  from  2009  to  201 1,  for  his  book,  Thoreau,  the  Land 
Surveyor.  Congratulations,  Patrick! 

Robert  D.  Pruessner  sends  word  of  an  audio  program  on 
Thoreau:  "Engines  of  our  Ingenuity,"  a  radio  program  produced 
by  the  University  of  Houston,  has  a  three  and  a  half  minute  piece 
on  Thoreau  and  his  work  as  developer  of  pencils.  You  can  find  the 
episode,  number  339,  by  following  this  url:  http://www.uh.edu/ 
engines/epi339.htm. 

Michael  Berger  finds  Thoreau  mentioned  in  a  New  York 
Times  review  of  a  new  book  of  photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
Pilgrimage,  This  book  pays  homage  to  places  in  America  that 
Leibovitz  cares  about  personally.  In  the  review  of  the  book 
("Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Oct.  29,  2011),  Leibovitz  notes  that  she 
felt  "overwhelmed"  upon  seeing  Thoreau's  cane  bed. 

Natasha  Shabat  locates  Thoreau  in  an  article  about  Margaret 
Fuller  written  by  Ruth  Graham  and  published  in  the  February  5 
Boston  Globe.  Graham  mentions  that  Fuller  was  Thoreau's  first 
publisher.  Rick  Thomson  finds  Thoreau  in  Warren  Buffett's 
annual  Berkshire  Hathaway  report!  On  page  sixteen  of  this 
letter  to  shareholders,  while  discussing  Coca-Cola  and  railroads, 
Buffett  quotes  Thoreau  as  writing,  "It's  not  what  you  look  at  that 
matters,  it's  what  you  see."  Society  members  will  surely  forgive 
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Mr.  Buffett  for  his  slight  misquote.  Thoreau  actually  writes  in  his 
August  5,1851  journal,  "The  question  is  not  what  you  look  at,  but 
what  you  see."  This  quote,  correctly  recorded,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Richard  Primrack  in  an  essay  in  the  New  York  Times,  "Early 
Bloomers."  The  essay  is  a  wonderful  examination  of  Thoreau 
as  a  naturalist  and  how  climate  change  has  affected  the  species 
he  writes  about.  Thanks  to  Marty  Howell  for  sending  this  essay 
along.  Corinne  Smith  points  to  a  reference  to  the  existence  of  a 
Thoreau  cabin  at  Perm  State  Altoona  in  an  article  by  reporter  Phil 
Ray  in  the  April  23,  2012  online  edition  of  the  Altoona  Mirror. 

Gordon  Andersson  sends  notice  of  Thoreau  Society  member 
Darby  Nelson  and  his  book  For  Love  of  Lakes  (see  "Additions 
to  Bibliography").  The  book  mentions  Thoreau  frequently,  and 
Gordon  also  has  sent  a  link  to  Don  Shelby's  article  in  MinnPost 
(http://www.minnpost.com/environment/20 1 2/02/darby-nelson- 
modern-day-thoreau)  that  reviews  the  book  and  calls  Darby 
Nelson  a  "modern  day  Thoreau."  Darby's  book  is  a  finalist  for  the 
Minnesota  Book  Award. 

As  always,  Jym  St.  Pierre  sends  us  numerous  sightings  over 
the  past  few  months.  Kristen  Case's  appointment  as  editor  of 
the  Concord  Saunterer  was  mentioned  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
January  29;  the  article  also  has  a  brief  paragraph  about  Thoreau, 
"well-known  for  his  reflections  on  simple  living  in  nature."  Jym 
brings  another  interesting  article  to  our  attention.  The  online 
science  journal  LiveScience  features  "Thoreau's  Notes  Reveal 
How  Spring  Has  Changed  in  150  Years"  (Wynne  Parry,  March 
8).  Based  on  comparisons  with  notes  made  by  Thoreau  in  his 
journal,  flowers  are  now  blooming  10  days  earlier,  on  average, 
than  they  did  in  Thoreau's  day.  And  the  ones  that  are  not  making 
these  adaptations  are  dying  out.  This  story  was  picked  up  by 
the  Huffington  Post  as  well  as  the  Guardian,  and  it  is  based  on 
research  first  reported  in  February's  BioScience.  (Thanks  to  Mica 
Moellering  for  pointing  out  these  other  locations.) 

Jym  also  sends  a  blog  entry  by  David  Haskell  in  Scientific 
American,  "The  Forest  Unseen:  A  Year's  Watch  in  Sewanee's 
Forest,"  that  begins  with  a  Thoreau  reference  that  links  Thoreau's 
project  to  Haskell's  own:  "Thoreau  went  to  the  woods  to  suck 
out  all  the  marrow  of  life.  I  also  wanted  to  learn  what  the  woods 
had  to  teach,  but  my  teeth  are  weaker,  so  I  worried  at  the  gristle, 
gradually  gnawing  my  way  into  the  forest's  bones.  For  a  year,  I 
sat  in  silence,  watching  one  square  meter  of  forest  on  a  mountain 
slope  in  south-eastern  Tennessee"  (April  19,  2012).  Thoreau  is 
also  mentioned  in  a  blog  entry  by  Jim  Andrews  ("Kittery  to  Fort 
Kent,  the  Long  Way,"  May  7,  2012);  Andrews's  own  canoe  trip  is 
reminiscent  of  Mainers  [who]  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  supplying  self-propelled  adventurers  since  the  days  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau."  In  Concord,  Mass.,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Boston  Globe,  April  29,  2012,  the  Walden  Woods  Project 
has  offered  the  town  of  Concord  2.8  million  dollars  for  thirty- 
five  acres  of  a  former  landfill  once  travelled  and  documented  by 
Thoreau  before  being  put  to  more  modern  uses.  The  Kennebek 
Journal  published  a  commentary  on  May  7,  2012  written  by 
Michael  Dolan  (author  of  the  novel  Walden — no  not  that  one!) 
with  the  intriguing  title,  "Thoreau  Still  Speaks  to  Buried  Teen  in 
All  of  Us."  Thanks,  Jym,  for  all  of  these. 

Jym  was  also  one  of  several  people  who  write  with  news  of  a 
new  video  game  based  on  Thoreau  and  the  geography  of  Walden 
Woods.  Michele  Braun,  John  Montana,  and  Richard  Schneider 
also  send  links  to  articles  about  this  game  being  developed  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  (Might  this  be  a  way  to  excite 
my  ninth  graders  about  Thoreau?  At  first  blush,  I  would  say  no  just 
based  on  the  sighs  and  eye  rolls  with  which  they  greeted  the  news 
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of  the  game.  They  have  also  been  unimpressed  with  my  many 
Thoreau  T-shirts.  But  to  their  credit,  they  have  almost  completed 
a  Thoreau  replica  cabin!  More  on  this  in  a  subsequent  issue.) 

Finally,  I  omitted  some  information  in  the  last  Bulletin  in 
the  ad  for  Kevin  Radaker  and  his  portrayal  of  Henry  Thoreau. 
Readers  should  know  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  his 
performances  go  to  the  Thoreau  Society.  If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more,  please  contact  Kevin  at  kpradaker@anderson.edu. 


Call  for  Papers 

Thoreau  Panel  at 

Northeast  Modern  Language  Association 

(NEMLA)  Conference 

Boston,  MA,  March  21-24,  2013 

See  http://nemla.org/convention/2013/forfull  details. 

Metaphysical  Dirt:  Teaching  Thoreau  Outside 

This  panel  offers  teachers  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
effective  strategies  and  practices  within  or  outside  of  the 
classroom  for  teaching  Thoreau  through  a  multi-disciplinary 
lens.  Papers  that  describe  challenging  students  through  practical 
engagement  with  Thoreau's  wide  array  of  practices  and  corpus 
of  texts  are  encouraged.  Send  200-300  word  abstracts  to  Kurt 
Moellering  at  kurt.moellering@thoreausociety.org. 


Please  submit  items  for  the  summer  Bulletin 

to  your  editor  before  July  30,  2012 

kurt.moellering@thoreausociety.org 

Although  exceptions  will  occasionally  be  made  for 
longer  pieces,  in  general  articles  and  reviews  should 
be  no  longer  than  1500  words.  Longer  submissions 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  editor  to  the  Concord 
Saunterer.  All  submissions  should  conform  to  The 
Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  The  Thoreau  Edition  texts 
(Princeton  University  Press)  should  be  used  as  the 
standard  for  quotations  from  Thoreau's  writings, 
when  possible.  Contributors  need  not  be  members  of 
the  Thoreau  Society,  but  all  non-members  are  heartily 
encouraged  to  join. 
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